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Winners 


Ot  starts  with  outstanding 

journalism  done  every  day  at  our 
82  daily  newspapers  across  the  country. 

It  moves  to  the  best  of  these  efforts 
becoming  the  5,000-plus  entries  in 
the  annual  Best  of  Gannett  contest  - 
a  number  that  exceeds  the  competition 
level  of  most  state  and  national 


The  next  cut  is  the  selection  every 
two  months  of  excellent  efforts  as 
determined  by  rotating  panels  of  editors 
inside  the  company. 

Then,  it  culminates  with  distin¬ 
guished  judges  from  outside  Gannett 
making  the  final  decisions  on  the  year’s 
best  work. 

year-old  contest  brings  the 
ublic  recognition  and  finan- 
vards  totaling  thousands  of 
lars. 

In  this  issue  (pages  6-7) 
we  salute  and  we  thank  the 
Best  of  Gannett  winners. 
Significant  as  the 
awards  are,  we  believe 
that  the  biggest  winners 
are  the  communities 
served  every  day  by 
these  dedicated  people. 
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JUNf 

1  1  ■  1  4  —  New  York  Newspapers  Advertising  and  Marketing  Exec¬ 
utives  Convention,  Riveredge  Resort  Hotel,  Alexandria  Bay 
1  4"  18  —  National  Society  of  Newspaper  Columnists  Convention, 
Holiday  Inn  Crowne  Plaza,  Kansas  City 

1  7~21  —  International  Newspaper  Financial  Executives  Conven¬ 
tion,  Walt  Disney  World,  Orlando 

1  8-22  —  International  Press  Telcom  Council,  ANA  Hotel,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

22- 24  —  Tennessee  Press  Association  Convention,  Holiday  Inn, 
Gatlinburg 

24- 28  —  Nexpo  Newspaper  Trade  Show,  World  Congress  Center, 
Atlanta 

25- 28  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Marketing  Confer¬ 
ence,  Hilton  Hotel,  Atlanta 

25-28  —  Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association  Convention 
and  Exposition,  Orlando  Convention  Center,  Orlando 
28-7/1  —  Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists  Con¬ 
vention,  Stouffer  Harborplace,  Baltimore 

JULY 

8-8  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Classified  Conference, 
Opryland  Hotel,  Nashville 

1  4- 16  —  Alabama  Press  Association  Convention,  Perdido  Beach 
Resort,  Orange  Beach 

20-23  —  North  Carolina  Press  Association  Convention,  Pinehurst 
Resort,  Pinehurst 

AUGUST 

1  6-20  —  National  Association  of  Black  Journalists  Convention, 
Marriott  Hotel,  Philadelphia 

23- 26  —  Asian  American  journalists  Association  Convention, 
Hilton  Hawaiian  Village,  Honolulu 

SIPTEM8ER 

8-10  —  Society  of  Newspaper  Design  Conference,  Hotel  Arts, 
Barcelona 

1  4- 15  —  International  Newspaper  in  Education  Rights  of  the 
Child  Conference,  Stockholm  City  Conference  Centre,  Stockholm 
1  4-  16  —  Western  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Pointe 
Hilton  Resort,  Phoenix 

1  7-20  —  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Convention, 
Broadmoor  Resort,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

20-23  —  National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  Convention, 
Plaza  Hotel,  San  Antonio 

20-23  —  National  Newspaper  Association  Convention,  Radisson 
Hotel,  St.  Paul 

21  -23  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Libel  Conference, 
Ritz-Carlton,  McLean,  Va. 

2 1  -24  —  Newspaper  Operations  Association/New  England  News¬ 
paper  Association  Convention,  Mount  Washington  Hotel  and  Resort, 
Bretton  Woods,  N.H. 

27-20  —  Kelsey  Group  Media  Alliances  Conference,  Hyatt  Re¬ 
gency,  La  Jolla,  Calif. 
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U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

6/7/95  5/31/95 

6/7/94 

A.H.  BeloCorp.  (NY) 

62.50 

62.625 

50.25 

American  Media  Inc.  (NY)  * 

5.75 

5.625 

10.00 

American  Publishing  Co.  (NEX^)  # 

9.25 

9.25 

13.125 

Capital  Cities/ ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

93.625 

96.00 

73.10 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

28.00 

27.875 

27.875 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

36.00 

35.875 

35.50 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

54.125 

53.25 

51.50 

Gray  Communications  Sys.  (NIX2) 

24.25 

23.00 

13.25 

Harte-Hanks  Comm.  (NY) 

25.25 

24.125 

19.25 

Knight -Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

55.375 

54.25 

56.125 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

37.50 

37.375 

32.875 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

22.75 

22.625 

23.00 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

32.00 

32.25 

26.875 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NDQ) 

38.75 

37.875 

30.00 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

23.00 

22.50 

25.375 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY)  # 

42.625 

42.50 

27.1875 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 

31.75 

31.25 

28.25 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY)  ## 

23.125 

23.125 

22.375 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

59.875 

58.75 

57.875 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY)  260.125 

264.50 

236.50 

1  *  Name  changed  from  Enquirer/Star  Group;  adjusted  for  $7  special  dividend  I 

1  payable  1/3/95 

1  #  Adjusted  for  25%  stock  split  as  of  1/25/95 

1  Adjusted  for  distribution  of  Cox  Communications  shares  on  2/1/95  I 

1  Note!  Park  Communications  is  no  longer  public  since  it  was  bought  1 

1  by  Park  Acquisitions  on  May  1  i 
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1  Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

5/31/95 

5/24/95 

5/31/94 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

12.50 

12.375 

15.875 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c)  (d) 

22.625 

21.50 

17.583 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

6.10 

5.99 

6.22 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

20.00 

19.625 

18.50 

Reuters  Holdings,  ADR  (c) 

47.25 

45.25 

44.125 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

14.875 

15.375 

18.75 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

19.50 

19.125 

16.25 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

11.50 

11.25 

14.75 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

22.50 

22.00 

23.375 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  dollars 

(b)  Quotes  are  in  British  pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.S.  dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  —  November  18, 1994 

Prepared  for  £^P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  & 

Co.  Inc. 

About  Awards 


Women's  Political  Caucus  Awards.  The  National 
Women’s  Political  Caucus  and  Radcliffe  College  have 
named  the  winners  of  the  1995  Exceptional  Merit  Media 
Awards  (EMMAs).  Newspaper  winners  were:  Features  — 
Michael  G.  Wagner  of  the  Sacramento  Bee;  Features  — 
Patty  Cantrell,  Patti  Lindsay,  Susan  A.  Smith  and  Louise 
Whall  of  the  Springfield  (Mo.)  NewS'Leader;  Editori¬ 
als/News  Analysis  —  Rosalind  Bentley,  the  Star  Tribune 
of  Minneapolis/St.  Paul;  and  News  Stories — Joe  Hallinan 
and  Elizabeth  A.  Marchak  of  Newhouse  News  Service. 
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Winner  of  the  1994  National 
Cartoonists  Society  Newspaper 
Comic  Strip  Award 


GARY  LARSON  AND 


1994  Reuben  Award  Winner 
Outstanding  Cartoonist 
of  the  Year 


And  past  National  Cartoonists 
Society  winners: 

Jim  Davis  (Garfieid),  Cathy  Guisewite  (Cathy), 
Bill  Hinds  (Tank  McNamara),  Lynn  Johnston 
(For  Better  or  For  Worse),  Gary  Larson 
(The  Far  Side),  Pat  Oliphant  (Oliphant), 

Jim  Linger  (Herman),  Bill  Watterson 
(Calvin  and  Hobbes) 


Kansas  City,  Missouri  64112 
816-932-6600 


©1995  G.B.  Trudeau,  FarWorks  Inc. 
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W  HVNTiHa  WAS 
TOVQH  FMOUfiH-' 

-  MOW  THIS  ! 


1  1  Vindication 
Has  Its  Price 

Six  years  after  being  acquitted  of  feder¬ 
al  conspiracy  and  extortion  charges, 
investigative  reporter  Gus  Payne  won¬ 
ders  why  the  newspaper  industry  won’t 
invite  him  to  an  open  forum. 


13  Twice  Burned 

A  Sacramento  Bee  TV  critic  cites 
burnout  and  family  woes  as  reasons  he 
plagiarized,  twice. 

14  Small-town  Paper 
Defends 
Town’s  Image 

An  editor  in  Kingman,  Ariz.  —  where 
suspected  Oklahoma  City  bomber 
Timothy  McVeigh  lived  —  says  the 
media  have  wrongly  categorized  this 

community.  Advertising/Promotion  —  Work-  8  Editorial 

at'home  classified  ad  draws  BBB  scruti- 

ny;  Reaching  younger  readers  9  Letters  to  the  Editor 


NlWEK  Of 
HWSPAPFR5  7 


1 5  Covering 

The  Catastrophe 

How  the  Daily  Oklahoman  reported  on 
the  federal  building  bombing  in  its 
own  backyard. 

1  7  Gay  Rights 

Group  Demands 
Columnist  Firing 

Says  Chicago  Tribune  should  oust  Mike 
Royko  for  slurs  he  made  while  being  ar¬ 
rested. 


26  Interactive  Communications  —  9  Newspaperdom 

Influx  of  cash  at  Raleigh's  online  ser¬ 
vice;  Public  interest  journalism  in  the  23  Book  Reviews 
online  era 

48  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 
30  News  Tech  —  Los  Angeles  Times  Locking  out  the  messenger 
replaces  Coyotes  with  Decade 


32  Syndicates/News  Services  — 
Personal  memories  of  great  cartoonists 
Bombing  cartoon  angers  readers 


1  8  Newspapers  Air 
Postal  Concerns 

Newspaper  Association  of  America 
and  National  Newspaper  Association 
executives  offer  their  views  before  a 
House  subcommittee. 


39  Classified 


2  About  Awards 


2  Calendar 

20  Legal  —  Fired  copy  editor,  allege 

ing  race  discrimination,  files  complaint  2  Stock  Tables 

against  Newsday 

5  Writer’s  Workshop 

22  Newspeople  in  the  News  A  cut  above 


Page  18  Sounding  off  on  postal 
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WRITER'S  WORKSHOP 


by  Jack  Hart 

A  cut  above 


TT he  reporter  sperrds  two  months  on 
the  project.  The  photographer  clicks 
away  for  a  week.  The  copy  editor  pores 
over  the  text.  The  designer  labors  on 
the  presentation  and  struggles  with  the 
art  heads.  The  line  editor  spends  days 
working  with  the  reporter,  coordinating 
with  photo  and  juggling  the  copy. 
Finally,  somebody  takes  a  couple  of 
minutes  to  dash  off  the  photo  captions. 

Sometimes  the  most  important 
writing  in  the  paper  seems  to  get  the 
least  attention.  As  Hal  Buell,  the 
former  Associated  Press  general 
manager  for  NewsPhotos,  once  said, 
“Cutlines  are  some  of  the  worst 
journalism  anywhere.” 

Which  is  especially  damaging 
because  cutlines  are  so  critical  to 
snagging  audience  interest.  Typically, 
readers  scan  pages  by  glancing  at  the 
headlines,  examining  the  photos  and 
reading  the  cutlines.  If  the  content 
hasn’t  grabbed  them  by  then,  they’re 
gone. 

But  we  give  no  prizes  for  cutline 
writing.  We  seldom  recognize  good 
ones  or  condemn  bad  ones.  We  don’t 
award  bylines  for  cutlines  or  assign 
responsibility  for  them  to  clearly 
identifiable  writers. 

Because  they  get  such  short  shrift, 
most  newspaper  cutlines  are  less  than 
stellar.  The  worst  of  them  generally  fall 
into  a  few  predictable  categories. 

1.  Stating  the  Obvious:  The  old  rule 
is  that  cutline  verbs  must  be  in  present 
tense.  That  requirement  encourages 
cutline  writers  to  describe  action  the 
photo  already  makes  clear. 

•  “Zubin  Mehta  stands  over  his 
creations  using  chile  peppers.”  (With  a 
picture  of  Mehta  leaning  over  a  half- 

Hart  is  senior  editor  for  writing  and 
staff  development  and  leads  the 
education  team  at  the  Oregonian. 


dozen  plates  of  food.) 

2.  Stating  the  obvious,  and  a  little 
more:  The  first  verb,  the  one  that 
satisfies  the  present-tense  rule,  simply 
describes  what’ s  already  clear  from  the 
picture.  The  subsequent  verbs  add 
some  substance,  but  come  too  late  to 
capture  reader  interest. 

•  “Jan  Mitchell,  a  Cascade  Locks 
ambulance  driver,  brushes  snow  off  her 
car  Wednesday  morning.  Snow  is 
forecast  Thursday  for  the  Cascades,  the 
Coast  Range  and  higher  elevations  in 
the  Portland  area.”  (With  a  picture  of  a 
woman  using  a  broom  to  sweep  snow 
off  her  car. 

3.  Resorting  to  cutline  cliches:  Dull 
photographs  and  lame  information 
from  the  photographer  encourage  stale 
cutlines. 

I  f  the  folks  pictured  are  just  standing 
around,  jawing  at  each  other  or  staring 
at  some  object,  the  lack  of  material 
steers  the  writer  toward  a  cutline  that 
relies  on  hackneyed  cutline  verbs  such 
as  “watches,”  “inspects,”  “sifrs  through,” 
“searches,”  and  “shows.” 

•  “Cliff  Haverson  (left),  founder  of 
Concept  Motorsports,  and  Johnny 
Rutherford  look  over  a  1990  Lola-Buick 
Indy  car.”  (With  a  picture  of  two  men 
standing  stiffly  behind  the  hood  of  a 
race  car.) 

•  “Joha  Kelekona  searches  through 
the  wreckage  of  a  friend’s  home  Sunday 
in  Anahola,  on  the  Hawaiian  island  of 
Kauai.  A  15-inch  rain  Saturday  caused 
flash  flooding,  destroyed  several  homes 
and  killed  three  persons.”  (With  a 
picture  of  a  woman  peering  into  some 
debris  next  to  a  house.) 

Cutlines  can  go  wrong  in  lots  of 
other  ways,  too.  Sometimes  they  simply 
contradict  the  picture.  My  paper  ran  a 
caption  describing  two  teen-agers  as 
walking  “arm-in-arm.”  The  photo 


clearly  showed  Girl  A’s  arm  around  Girl 
B’s  shoulders  and  Girl  B’s  arm  around 
Girl  A’s  waist. 

c 

utline  writers  also  are  prone  to 
making  assumptions  about  a  picture. 
They  note  that  the  subjects  are 
“sharing  a  joke”  just  because  they’re 
both  smiling.  They  describe  those 
pictured  as  “inspecting”  wreckage,  even 
though  nobody  in  the  photo  appears  to 
be  inspecting  anything. 

Good  cutlines,  on  the  other  hand, 
advance  the  story  line  with  important 
information.  They  include  specifics 
that  add  meaning  while  they  hook 
reader  interest. 

•  “Cynthia  and  William  Brown  and 
their  children  (from  left)  Nick,  William 
Jr.,  Zachary  and  Amanda  have  to  dig 
deep  to  live  on  $600  a  month.”  (With  a 
portrait  of  the  family.) 

•  “Carolyn  Pagh,  with  her  9-week- 
old  son.  Chance,  was  relieved  that  she 
won’t  have  to  move  from  her  apartment 
until  Jan.  1.”  (With  a  photo  of  Pagh  in 
her  living  room,  leaning  over  her  son.) 

•  Sony’s  new  DAT  Walkman  offers 
stunning  audio  recording,  but  lacks  an 
equally  sensitive  microphone.”  (With  a 
close-up  of  the  Walkman.) 

None  of  those  examples  is  flashy. 
And  none  has  a  particularly  poetic  ring 
to  it.  But  all  three  identify  the  key 
photo  elements  and  offer  substantive 
information,  too. 

Just  as  important  is  what  they  don’ t 
do.  None  of  them  tells  readers  what’ s 
already  obvious  from  the  photograph, 
makes  unwarranted  assumptions  about 
the  folks  pictured,  resorts  to  cutline 
cliches  or  puzzles  readers  with  loose 
ends. 

They  are,  in  other  words,  workman¬ 
like  examples  of  good,  solid  writing, 
rather  than  a  superficial  burst  of  words 
tossed  off  as  an  afterthought.  BEOT 
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Richard  Willing 


Best 
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We  at  Gannett  recognize  and  reward  excellence.  Here 
are  the  top  winners  of  our  annual  Best  of  Gannett 
contest  and  of  other  company  news  awards.  On  behalf 
of  their  readers,  we  thank  all  of  these  editors  and 
staffers  for  their  commitment  to  quality  work. 


Outstanding  Achievement 
Award  for  Best  News 
Performance  and 
Gold  Medal  Winners 

Winner.  FLORIDA  TODAY,  Brevard  County. 
Finalists  and  also  Gold  Medal  winners:  North  Hills 
(Pa.)  News  Record;  The  Olympian,  Olympia,  Wash.; 
Reno  (Nev.)  Gazette-Journal;  The  San  Bernardino 
County  (Calif.)  Sun;  The  Tennessean,  Nashville. 

Editor  of  the  Year  Finalists 
AND  President’s  Ring  Winners 

Larty  Beaupre,  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer;  Ward 
Bushee,  Reno  (Nev.)  Gazette-Journal;  Linda 
Cunningham,  Rockford  (Ill.)  Register  Star;  Terry 
Eberle,  North  Hills  (Pa.)  News  Record  and  Valley 
News  Dispatch,  Tarentiun;  Keith  Fontaine,  Norwich 
(Conn.)  Bulletin;  Amie  Garson,  The  San  Bernardino 
County  (Calif)  Sun;  Bennie  Ivory,  FLORIDA 
TODAY,  Brevard  County;  Ken  Paulson,  Gannett 
Suburban  Newspapers,  White  Plains,  N.Y.;  \Tkki 
Porter,  The  Olympian,  Olympia,  Wash.;  Frank 
Sutherland,  The  Tennessean,  Nashville. 

MOST  IMPROVED  NEWSPAPERS 
Metro:  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  Over  40,000 
Circulation:  The  Courier-News,  Bridgewater,  N.J. 
Under  40,000  Circulation:  Journal  and  Courier, 
Lafayette,  Ind. 

Outstanding  Achievement 
BY  AN  Individual 

Metro:  Richard  Willing,  The  Detroit  News.  Over 
40,000  Circulation:  Roger  Neumann,  Star-Gazette, 
Elmira,  N.Y.  Under  40,000  Circulation:  Melvin 
Claxton,  The  Virgin  Islands  Daily  News. 

Outstanding  Achievement 
IN  Writing 

Metro:  John  Carlson,  The  Des  Moines  Register.  Over 
40,000  Circulation:  M.S.  Enkoji,  The  San  Bernardino 
County  (Calif)  Sun.  Under  40,000  Circulation:  Mike 
Nisder,  St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Times. 

Outstanding  Achievement  by  a 
USA  TODAY  News  Staffer 

David  Colton,  deputy  managing  editor/news. 


Public  Service 

Metro:  The  Tennessean,  Nashville.  Over  40,000 
Circulation:  The  San  Bernardino  County  (Calif)  Sun. 
Under  40,000  Circulation:  The  Virgin  Islands  Daily 
News. 


Investigative  Reporting 

Metro:  Peter  Eisler  and  Paul  Overberg,  Gannett  News 
Service,  Arlington,  Va.  Over  40,000  Circulation: 
Rebecca  Fairley  Raney,  The  San  Bernardino  County 
(Calif)  Sun.  Under  40,000  Circulation:  Melvin 
Claxton,  The  Virgin  Islands  Daily  News. 

In-Depth  Reporting 

Metro:  Richard  Willing,  The  Detroit  News.  Over 
40,000  Circulation:  Roger  Neumann,  Star-Gazette, 
Elmira,  N.Y.  Under  40,000  Circulation:  Mark  Mayes, 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer. 

Staff  Enterprise 

Metro:  The  Detroit  News.  Over  40,000  Circulation: 
The  Desert  Sun,  Palm  Springs,  Calif  Under  40,000 
Circulation:  Palladium-Item,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Feature  Writing 

Metro:  John  Carlson,  The  Des  Moines  Register.  Over 
40,000  Circulation:  M.S.  Enkoji,  The  San  Bernardino 
County  (Calif)  Sun.  Under  40,000  Circulation:  Mike 
Nisder,  St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Times. 

Specialty  Reporting 

Metro:  James  Tobin,  The  Detroit  News.  Over  40,000 
Circuladon:  Beth  Francis,  News-Press,  Fort  Myers, 

Fla.  Under  40,000  Circuladon:  John  Dodge,  The 
Olympian,  Olympia,  Wash. 

Business-Consumer  Reporting 

Metro:  Helen  Fogel  and  Keith  Naughton,  The  Detroit 
News.  Over  40,000  Circuladon:  FLORIDA  TODAY, 
Brevard  County.  Under  40,000  Circuladon:  Kamilla 
McClelland,  The  Olympian,  Olympia,  Wash. 


Sports  Reporting 

Metro:  Democrat  and  Chronicle  and  Times-Union, 
,  Rochester,  N.Y.  Over  40,000  Circuladon:  El  Paso 
(Texas)  Times.  Under  40,000  Circuladon:  North 
Hills  (Pa.)  News  Record  and  Valley  News  Dispatch, 
Tarentum. 


SPOT  NEWS 

Winners  Metro:  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  Over  40,000 

Circuladon:  Pensacola  (Fla.)  News  Journal.  Under 
40,000  Circuladon:  North  Hills  (Pa.)  News  Record 
and  Valley  News  Dispatch,  Tarentum. 


Roger  Neumann  Melvin  Claxton  John  Carlson  M.S.  Enkoji  MikeNisder  David  Colton 


Sports  Columns 

Metro:  Bob  Wojnowski,  The  Detroit  News.  Over 
40,000  Circulation:  Paul  Obcrjuei^e,  The  San 
Bernardino  County  (Calif.)  Sun.  Under  40,000 
Circulation:  Jim  Lefko,  Journal  and  Courier, 

Lafayette,  Ind. 

Reader  Involvement 

Metro:  The  Honolulu  Advertiser.  Over  40,000 
Circulation:  Dave  Goodwin,  Pensacola  (Fla.)  News 
Journal.  Under  40,000  Circulation:  The  Olympian, 
Olympia,  Wash. 

Commentary  Columns 

Metro:  Betty  DeRamus,  The  Detroit  News.  Over 
40,000  Circulation:  Tim  Chavez,  Observer-Dispatch, 
Utica,  N.Y.  Under  40,000  Circulation:  Lou  Ransom, 
North  Hills  (Pa.)  News  Record. 

EDITORIAL  Commentary 

Metro:  Dick  Pearsall,  Courier-Post,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
Over  40,000  Circulation:  Alan  Bauer,  The  Jackson 
(Tenn.)  Sun.  Under  40,000  Circulation:  Mike 
Connell  and  Garth  Kriewall,  Times  Herald,  Port 
Huron,  Mich. 

Editorial  Cartoons 

Jim  Borgman,  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  (All 
circulation  categories  were  combined.) 

Headlines 

Metro:  Courier-Post,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J.  Over  40,000 
Circulation:  The  San  Bernardino  County  (Calif)  Sun. 
Under  40,000  Circulation:  Fort  Collins  Coloradoan. 

PACKAGING  AND  PRESENTATION 

Metro:  Dale  Peskin  and  Chris  Willis,  The  Detroit 
News.  Over  40,000  Circulation:  Mike  Gossie  and 
Roger  Neumann,  Star-Gazette,  Elmira,  N.Y.  Under 
40,000  Circulation:  North  Hills  (Pa.)  News  Record 
and  Valley  News  Dispatch,  Tarentum. 

Photography 

Metro:  Doug  Wells,  The  Des  Moines  Register.  Under 
40,000  Circulation:  Rich  Abrahamson,  Fort  Collins 
Coloradoan.  (Color  and  black-and-white  categories 
were  combined  for  these  divisions.) 

Black  and  White  Photography 

Over  40,000  Circulation:  Jay  Reiter,  Statesman 
Journal,  Salem,  Ore. 

COLOR  Photography 

Over  40,000  Circulation:  Gary  McCracken,  Pensacola 
(Fla.)  News  Journal. 


Graphics 

Metro:  Charles  Blow,  The  Detroit  News.  Over 
40,000  Circulation:  Scott  Homer,  FLORIDA 
TODAY,  Brevard  Coimty.  Under  40,000 
Circulation:  Fred  Matamoros,  The  Olympian, 
Olympia,  Wash. 

Best  of  Gannett  Judges 

Metro 

Tim  Bunn,  executive  editor,  Herald-Journal  and 
Herald-American,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Carole  Carmichael,  assistant  managing  editor/news, 
The  Seatde  Times 

Rosemary  Flores,  community  relations  director. 

Sierra  Pacific  Power  Co.,  and  a  reader  adviser  for 
the  Reno  (Nev.)  Gazette-Journal 
Martha  Steffens,  news  manager,  Dayton  (Ohio) 

Daily  News 

Jon  Stepleton,  editor.  Gazette  Telegraph,  Colorado 
Springs 

Jim  Toedtman,  Washington  bureau  chief  Newsday 
and  New  York  Newsday 

OVER  40,000 

David  Buder,  editor.  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register 
A1  Johnson,  executive  editor,  Columbus  (Ga.) 
Ledger-Enquirer 

Kay  Manning,  managing  editor,  Post-Tribune, 

Gary,  Ind. 

Sharon  Rosenhause,  managing  editor/news, 

San  Francisco  Examiner 

Ellen  Shearer,  co-director,  Medill  News  Service, 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  associate  professor,  Medill 
School  of  Journalism,  Northwestern  University 
N.F.  “Red”  Stein,  retired  U.S.  Navy  captain,  and 
reader  of  the  Valley  News  Dispatch,  Tarentum,  Pa. 

Under  40,000 

Dan  Cavazos,  editor.  The  Monitor,  McAllen,  Texas 
Henrietta  Dotson-Williams,  program  coordinator. 
City  of  Rockford  (Ill.)  Human  Services 
Depanment,  and  a  reader  adviser  for  the  Rockford 
Register  Star 

Rick  Doyle,  editor,  Walla  Walla  (Wash.) 
Union-Bulletin 

Terry  Hynes,  dean,  College  of  Journalism  and 
Communications,  University  of  Florida 
Ed  Jones,  managing  editor.  The  Free  Lance-Star, 
Fredericksburg,  Va. 

Eileen  Lehnert,  metro  editor,  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen  Patriot 
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James  Wright  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 
Robert  U.  Brown,  President 

D.  Colin  Phillips,  Co-Publisher,  Advertising/Research 
Christopher  Phillips,  Co-Publisher,  Circulation/Production 
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®The  Fourth  Estate 


A  lesson  to  share 

SIX  YEARS  AFTER  he  was  acquitted  of  federal  conspiracy  and  extortion 
charges,  investigative  reporter  Gus  Payne  wonders  why  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  hasn’t  invited  him  to  an  open  forum. 

So  do  we. 

Payne  readily  admits  making  an  error  in  judgment  in  1988  when  he 
agreed  to  work  with  the  FBI  in  an  undercover  investigation  of  political 
corruption  in  New  Orleans. 

Today,  he  attributes  his  blunder  to  naivete.  Payne  was  initially  ap¬ 
proached  by  an  FBI  agent  who  thought  he  could  provide  the  Bureau  with 
some  information.  Payne,  unbeknownst  to  the  FBI,  had  no  new  informa¬ 
tion  to  offer  but  felt  he  could  use  the  FBI  to  give  him  leads  for  a  story  he 
wanted  to  write. 

He  did  take  it  a  step  too  far  by  carrying  out  the  FBI  agent’s  plan  to 
threaten  to  reveal  a  local  businessman’s  criminal  record  unless  he  was  giv¬ 
en  a  public  relations  job  with  the  executive’s  company.  It  was  captured  on 
tape  —  the  businessman  had  been  wired  by  another  FBI  agent. 

Payne  ended  up  being  charged  with  conspiracy  and  extortion.  The  FBI 
denied  even  knowing  him. 

Payne  was  acquitted  of  all  charges  after  James  Gill,  a  columnist  for  the 
New  Orleans  TimeS'Picayune,  published  internal  FBI  documents  which 
proved  Payne  was  working  with  the  Bureau. 

After  the  trial,  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  wrote  a  let¬ 
ter  to  the  FBI,  protesting  the  recruitment  of  journalists  as  informants. 
That  was  the  newspaper  industry’s  last  contact  with  Payne,  who  had  won 
numerous  awards  for  his  investigative  reports  prior  to  his  trial. 

Payne’s  own  newspaper,  which  had  suspended  him  without  pay  after  his 
arrest,  never  prominently  played  up  his  acquittal,  even  though  the  editors 
at  the  newspaper  were  aware  and  condoned  his  involvement  with  the  FBI. 
He  left  the  paper  shortly  after  his  trial  ended. 

Payne  has  since  left  newspapering  and  has  been  doing  investigative  re¬ 
porting  that  he  is  turning  into  movie  screenplays,  based  on  true  events. 

Payne  can  understand  the  newspaper  industry  being  skeptical  toward 
him,  but  he  cannot  understand  why  the  danger  of  the  FBI  recruiting  jour¬ 
nalists  is  not  a  topic  discussed  at  journalism  conferences. 

“There  are  journalists  all  over  the  country  who  are  like  plums,  waiting 
to  be  picked  up  by  the  FBI,”  Payne  said.  “Editors  and  publishers  are  foolish 
if  they  don’t  find  out  who  they  are.  It’s  a  lesson  that  needs  to  be  learned 
and  told  to  journalists,  particularly  students.” 

But  Payne  thinks  he  knows  why  panel  organizers  have  not  asked  him  to 
speak  at  any  conferences.  “They  simply  do  not  want  to  hear  what  I  have 
to  say,”  he  said.  “When  they  meet,  they  prefer  to  exchange  awards.” 

Maybe  some  journalism  group  will  read  this  and  invite  Gus  Payne  to 
speak  on  a  panel.  And  maybe  these  journalists  will  learn  something  from 
what  he  has  to  say.  —  J.C. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

President  of  Unity  ’99 
responds  to  comments 


THIS  LETTER  IS  in  response  to 
Joseph  Farah’s  comments  about  Unity 
’99  in  your  May  13  issue. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  Proposition 
187  blocks  taxpayer-supported  services 
to  undocumented  immigrants.  Unity 
’99’s  decision  not  to  hold  its  next  con¬ 
vention  in  California  responds  to  the 
fallout  of  this  measure  on  journalists  of 
color  in  that  state. 

In  our  press  release,  Gilbert  Bailon, 
president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Hispanic  Journalists,  said,  “Many  of 
our  members  work  in  3panish-lan- 
guage  media  or  use  Spanish  regularly 
on  the  job.  Under  Prop  187,  virtually 
anyone  could  be  subject  to  being  re¬ 
ported  as  an  undocumented  immi¬ 
grant,  including  those  who  speak  a  for¬ 
eign  language.  Some  of  our  California 
members  have  been  verbally  abused  by 
anti-immigrant  callers,  saying  things 
like,  ‘Go  back  to  Mexico.’  It’s  given 


Newspaperdom» 

50  YIARS  AGO  ...  In  an  in¬ 
terview  with  E&P  at  Associated 
Press  headquarters  in  New  York, 
correspondent  Edward  Kennedy 
said:  “I  felt  the  story  should  be  told.” 
Only  when  he  learned  the  surren¬ 
der  story  was  going  to  be  held  up  for 
24  hours  and  for  political  reasons, 
Kennedy  said  he  considered  it  his 
duty  as  a  reporter  to  tell  the  news. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  ob¬ 
tained  the  diary  of  Count  Ciano, 
Mussolini’s  son-in-law  and  former 
Italian  foreign  minister  for  exclusive 
syndication.  Ciano,  who  was  exe¬ 
cuted  on  Hitler’s  orders,  kept  a 
complete  diary  revealing  relations 
between  Hitler  and  Mussolini  from 
1939  through  1943. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
June  9,  1945 


some  extremists  license  to  spout  hate.” 

In  taking  its  action.  Unity  ’99  board 
members  emphasized  that  they  were 
not  directing  members  to  cover  the  im¬ 
migration  issue  in  any  particular  man¬ 
ner. 

E&P  failed  to  quote  Karen  Lincoln 
Michel,  president  of  the  Native  Ameri¬ 
can  Journalists  Association,  who  said 
in  that  same  release,  “We  remain  jour¬ 
nalists  who  believe  in  the  tenets  of  fair, 
strong  and  accurate  reporting.  We  en¬ 
courage  people  to  explore  the  immigra¬ 
tion  issue  through  thoughtful  and 
thorough  journalism,  not  pack  journal¬ 
ism.” 

Mr.  Farah  wonders  whether  Unity 
’99  has  a  political  agenda  for  America’s 
newsrooms.  Dorothy  Gilliam,  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Black 
Journalists,  put  it  this  way:  “As  this  na¬ 
tion  becomes  more  racially  diverse, 
what  the  media  does  —  or  does  not  do 
—  directly  affects  the  quality  of  Amer¬ 
ican  race  relations.  The  stereotyping 
and  misportrayal  of  communities  of 
color,  their  need  for  greater  access  to 
the  media,  and  the  urgent  need  for 
larger  numbers  of  journalists  of  color, 
especially  decision-makers,  continue  to 
be  major  problems  in  the  media.” 

If  working  to  improve  the  quality  of 
reporting  and  coverage  in  our  nation’s 
newspapers,  magazines,  television  and 
radio  is  a  political  agenda,  then  Unity 
is  proud  to  be  an  activist  organization. 

Dinah  Eng 

Eng  is  president  of  both  Unity  ’99  and 
the  Asian  American  Journalists 
Association. 

Rush’s  facts 
miss  the  mark 

IN  RESPONSE  TO  Duane  Rasmussen’s 
letter  (E&P,  May  6)  about  Rush  Lim- 
baugh,  Rasmussen  is  entitled  to  his 
opinions  on  the  world  and  to  his  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  Limbaugh’s  broadcasts,  though 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  identify  anything  that 


is  remotely  socialist  about  the  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  Limbaugh  world  view  is  created 
with  a  distinct  disregard  for  facts.  The 
media  watchdog  group  Fairness  and  Ac¬ 
curacy  in  Reporting  has  previously  re¬ 
ported  that  Limbaugh  is  completely  in¬ 
accurate  on  matters  of  fact  47%  of  the 
20  hours  a  week  his  mouth  is  open. 
This  report  was  issued  almost  a  year 
ago.  Since  then,  FAIR  has  compiled 
more  of  Limbaugh’s  inaccuracies  into  a 
book  that  should  be  available  by  now. 

Rasmussen  goes  to  some  trouble  to 
list  his  53  years  of  experience  in  the 
business  of  journalism,  that  he  is  a  past 
president  of  the  Minnesota  Newspaper 
Association.  I  am  certain  that  if  he  had 
ever  hired  an  editorial  writer,  a  colum¬ 
nist,  a  police  beat  reporter  —  heck, 
anybody  whose  ability  to  report  factual 
information  averaged  47%  —  he  would 
have  thrown  that  person  bodily  out  of 
his  building. 

Limbaugh’s  strengths  are  in  his  roles 
as  rabble  rouser  and  Republican  party 
shill.  Truth  is  the  least  of  his  concerns. 

Francis  Volpe 
Pittsburgh 


The  Launch  Button. 


Find  it  in  your 
NEXPO  Show  Directory. 
Wear  it  when  you  visit 
Booth  321 . 

We'll  do  the  rest. 


Ikmbtr  of  the  IIULLBIilUItTINi  Group 
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GossNewsliner. 

Making  news  into  the  21st  century. 


From  banner  headlines  to  bottom  lines,  the  Goss*  Newsliner™ 
delivers.  Our  revolutionary,  patented,  positive-feed  keyless  inker 
redefines  “keyless"  in  quality,  faster  start-up,  reduced  waste, 
and  reliability. 

Goss  positive-feed  keyless  will  become  an  industry  standard 
with  Its  significant  productivity  and  cost  advantages.  It  delivers 
quick  makeready  through  swift  job  setup.  Faster  saleable  copies 
and  less  start-up  waste  than  conventional  keyless.  Elimination 
of  ink  control  and  ink  density  presetting  systems.  No  adjustments 
during  the  run.  And  no  wash-up.  All  of  these  benefits  can  decrease 
operating  expense.  That’s  great  news  for  your  bottom  line. 

The  “secret”  is  our  patented  positive-feed  digital  keyless  inker. 
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Vindication 
Has  Its  Price 


Six  years  after  he  was  acquitted  of  federal  conspiracy  and 
extortion  charges,  investigative  reporter  Gus  Payne  wonders  why 
the  newspaper  industry  won’t  invite  him  to  an  open  forum 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

R.E.  “GUS”  PAYNE  doesn’t  mind  if 
some  reporters  see  him  as  a  sucker  who 
got  set  up  by  the  FBI. 

He  doesn’t  care  if  others  call  him  a 
stoolie  and  a  snitch. 

What  irks  him  is  that  he’s  been  ig¬ 
nored. 

But  being  snubbed  by  his  cronies  in 
the  newspaper  business  hasn’t  kept  the 
award-winning  investigative  reporter 
quiet.  Six  years  after  he  was  acquitted 
of  federal  conspiracy  and  extortion 
charges,  Payne  is  back  with  a  new  book 
and  a  healthy  dose  of  criticism  for  his 
former  colleagues. 

Most  journalists  remember  the  53- 
year-old  newsman  from  his  well-publi¬ 
cized  1988  trial.  Payne,  then  a  reporter 
for  the  St.  Tammany  (La.)  News-Ban- 
ner,  had  been  persuaded  by  the  FBI  to 
participate  in  an  undercover  investiga¬ 
tion. 

But,  not  surprisingly,  when  some¬ 
thing  went  wrong  with  the  investiga¬ 
tion,  the  FBI  didn’t  protect  Payne.  He 
ended  up  being  charged  with  conspira¬ 
cy  and  extortion.  According  to  the 
government,  Payne  was  guilty  of 
threatening  to  reveal  a  local  business¬ 
man’s  criminal  record  unless  he  was 
given  a  public  relations  job  with  the 
executive’s  company. 

Payne  stood  his  ground,  telling  any¬ 
one  who  would  listen  that  he  had  been 
acting  on  the  FBI’s  instructions.  But 
the  bureau  denied  even  knowing  him. 
It  was  only  after  internal  FBI  memos 
were  introduced  in  court  that  Payne’s 
story  was  confirmed.  Eventually,  he 
was  acquitted  of  all  the  charges. 


“There  are  journalists  all  over  the 
country  who  are  like  plums,  waiting  to 
be  picked  up  by  the  FBI.  Editors  and 
publishers  are  foolish  if  they  don’t  find 
out  who  they  are.  It’s  a  lesson  that 
needs  to  be  learned  and  told  to  journal¬ 
ists,  particularly  students.’’ 

—  R.E.  “Qus’’  Payne 


Vindication  had  its  price  though. 
Payne  was  left  financially  and  emo¬ 
tionally  strapped  by  the  ordeal.  And 
while  it  was  over  long  ago,  he  remains 
haunted  by  the  experience.  More  than 
that,  he’s  baffled  by  what  he  sees  as  a 
total  indifference  from  others  in  his 
profession. 

Payne  knows  that  going  to  bed  with 
the  FBI  is  against  everything  journal¬ 
ism  stands  for.  But  he  attributes  his 
blunder  to  naiyete  and  ambition  — 
the  FBI  told  him  that  if  he  cooperated 


with  their  investigation,  they  would 
give  him  the  inside  track  on  the  story 
for  the  News-Banner. 

At  the  very  least,  he  feels,  his  expe¬ 
rience  should  serve  as  a  cautionary 
tale. 

Caught  in  the  Crossfire,  the  recently 
published  account  of  his  ordeal,  is  an 
attempt  at  long  last  to  tell  his  side  of 
the  story. 

“There  are  journalists  all  over  the 
country  who  are  like  plums,  waiting  to 
be  picked  up  by  the  FBI,”  Payne  said. 
“Editors  and  publishers  are  foolish  if 
they  don’t  find  out  who  they  are. 

“It’s  a  lesson  that  needs  to  be 
learned  and  told  to  journalists,  partic¬ 
ularly  students,”  he  added. 

Not  everyone  turned  their  backs  on 
Payne.  During  the  trial,  James  Gill,  a 
columnist  for  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune,  first  published  the  internal 
FBI  documents  that  proved  Payne  was 
working  with  the  Bureau.  Payne  be¬ 
lieves  the  article  kept  him  out  of 
prison. 

And  after  the  trial,  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  f  ASNE) 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  FBI,  protesting  the 
recruitment  of  journalists  as  infor¬ 
mants.  Amazingly,  the  bad  press  didn’t 
stop  the  FBI. 

In  fact.  Gill  recently  revealed  that 
the  FBI  tried  to  recruit  him  as  an  in¬ 
formant,  despite  the  Payne  fiasco. 

“Now  we  have  an  FBI  that  can  re¬ 
cruit  one  newspaperman,  try  its  best  to 
put  him  in  prison  for  a  long  stretch, 
and  then  ask  another  to  deliver 
crooked  politicians’  heads  on  a  platter,” 
Gill  wrote  in  the  Times-Picayune  last 
year.  (continues) 
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Payne  says  that’s  exactly  why  jour¬ 
nalists  need  to  hear  his  story.  “If  I  was 
an  editor  or  publisher,  I  would  call  in 
the  editor  and  say,  ‘1  read  about  this 
case  and  I  want  to  know  if  we  have  any 
safeguards  against  this  happening 
here,’  ’’  he  said. 

“People  at  a  lot  of  newspapers  are 
smug.  They  think,  well,  that  was  a 
small  chain,  it  couldn’t  happen  in  a  big 
chain,”  Payne  said.  “But  it  happened 
with  Gill,  so  that’s  proof  it  can  happen 
anywhere.” 

Ironically,  even  though  he  feels  the 
integrity  of  his  profession  is  under  at¬ 
tack,  Payne  finds  that  his  appeals  to 
the  industry  largely  have  been  met 
with  indifference. 

“Six  years  later  I  am  still  amazed,” 
Payne  writes  in  Caught  in  the  Crossfire. 
“1  have  never  been  invited  to  speak  be¬ 
fore  a  group  of  journalists,  journalism 
students,  or  editors  and/or  publishers.  I 
think  I  know  why.  They  simply  do  not 
want  to  hear  what  I  have  to  say.  When 
they  meet,  they  prefer  to  exchange 
awards.” 

Record  turns  100 

THE  RECORD,  BERGEN  County, 
N.J.,  marked  its  100th  birthday  June  5, 
when  it  celebrated  its  evolution  from  a 
four-page  weekly  with  one  reporter  to 
the  nation’s  72nd  largest  daily,  selling 
156,000  papers  daily,  227,000  Sunday, 
and  employing  nearly  1,300  people. 

To  commemorate  the  event,  staffer 
Bill  Hogan  created  a  mural  depicting 
the  paper’s  history  for  a  display  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Record’s  headquarters  in 
Hackensack. 

The  paper  is  giving  away  T-shirts  to 
babies  born  in  New  Jersey  hospitals  in 
June  and  mounting  a  photo  display  at 
Newark  International  Airport. 

Cox  debt 
downgraded 

MOODY’S  INVESTORS  SERVICE 
has  lowered  the  ratings  of  Cox  Enter¬ 
prises  Inc.’s  long-term  senior  unsecured 
debt  to  Baal,  from  A2,  and  lowered  rat¬ 
ings  on  Cox’s  majority-owned  Cox 
Communications  Inc.  senior  unsecured 
debt  to  Baa2,  from  A3. 

Moody’s  said  that  in  both  cases  debt 
prospects  worsened  as  a  result  of  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  cable  systems  from  Times 
Mirror  Co. 


Vindicated  journalist 
keeps  busy  with  an 
assortment  of  projects 


IT’S  BEEN  SIX  years  since  R.E.  Payne 
proved  his  innocence  in  court. 

He  hasn’t  gone  back  to  newspapers, 
but  the  New  Orleans-based  journalist 
continues  to  practice  the  kind  of  inves¬ 
tigative  reporting  that  won  him  awards 
from  the  Louisiana  State  Press  Associ¬ 
ation  every  year  from  1983  through 
1988. 

Payne’s  recently-published  book. 
Caught  in  the  Crossfire,  about  his  trial 
on  conspiracy  and  extortion  charges, 
was  made  into  a  television  movie  that 
aired  on  NBC  Sept.  14. 

Currently,  he’s  working  on  a  number 
of  other  projects  in  various  stages  of 
development. 

Payne  bills  “The  Brandon  Lee  Story: 
the  Mysterious  Extra”  as  the  “true”  sto¬ 
ry  of  what  really  happened  to  movie 
star  Lee  on  the  set  his  movie.  The 
Crow.  Payne  and  his  co-author,  a  for¬ 
mer  prosecutor  from  Chicago,  inter¬ 


viewed  over  100  people  for  the  story. 
Payne  and  his  partner  have  finished  a 
screenplay  and  currently  are  planning 
for  magazine  serialization. 

Also,  Payne  co-authored  the  screen¬ 
play  for  “Outrage  in  Kansas:  the 
Richard  and  Sharon  Lytle  Story,”  about 
a  white  policeman  who  blew  the  whis¬ 
tle  on  fellow  officers  in  the  1990  shoot¬ 
ing  death  of  an  African-American 
man. 

Payne  was  left  so  shaken  by  his  near- 
miss  with  prison  that  earlier  this  year 
he  founded  a  nonprofit  organization  to 
help  people  in  similar  situations. 

The  Center  for  Truth  and  Justice  is 
“dedicated  to  the  constitutional  rights 
of  others”  and  truth  in  the  media, 
Payne  said.  Plans  call  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  to  provide  legal  assistance  in  cases 
where  the  federal  government  may 
have  acted  wrongly. 

—  Dorothy  Giobbe 


Free  journalist, 
editors  tell  China 


A  DELEGATION  FROM  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
(ASNE)  has  asked  China  to  free  a 
woman  journalist  who  was  sentenced  to 
six  years  in  prison  last  year  for  spying. 

The  17-member  U.S.  group  met  with 
Vice  Premier  Li  Lanqing  in  the  Great 
Hall  of  the  People  near  Tiananmen 
Square  in  Beijing  and  requested  the  re¬ 
lease  of  Gao  Yu,  who  was  arrested  in 
1993  one  day  before  leaving  for  a  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  School  of  Journalism 
fellowship  in  New  York  and  jailed  for  for 
spying  after  her  conviction  in  a  closed 
trial. 

Li  chided  the  group  for  mentioning 
the  woman  and  refused  to  intervene 
“on  behalf  of  criminals.” 

ASNE  president  William  Ketter,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot 
Ledger,  said  more  than  26  Chinese  jour¬ 
nalists  are  serving  time  behind  bars  ei¬ 


ther  because  of  their  views  or  their  in¬ 
volvement  in  the  democracy  movement 
in  Tiananmen  Square  six  years  ago. 

“To  arrest  and  imprison  journalists 
whose  only  sin  is  to  write  critically 
about  the  government  or  advocate 
democracy  is  a  backward  notion  in  to¬ 
day’s  world  community”  Ketter  said. 

Gao,  51,  was  among  the  first  journal¬ 
ists  arrested  after  the  uprising  and  was 
released  in  August  1990  for  health  rea¬ 
sons.  She  started  as  a  reporter  for  Chi¬ 
na  News  Service  in  1979  and  later  was 
deputy  editor  of  Economics  Weekly,  a 
paper  run  by  dissident  intellectuals. 
She  won  the  Golden  Pen  of  Freedom 
Award  in  May  from  the  International 
Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers. 

The  American  editors  are  traveling 
to  South  Korea,  China,  Hong  Kong  and 
Vietnam  on  a  three-week  fact-finding 
trip. 
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Burned 


Former  Sacramento  Bee  TV  critic  cites  burnout, 
family  woes  as  reasons  he  plagiarized,  twice 


by  M.L.  Stein 

BOB  WISEHART,  WHO  resigned  as 
Sacramento  Bee  TV  critic  after  writing 
a  second  plagiarized  column,  has  re¬ 
counted  the  episode  in  an  unusual  ar¬ 
ticle  —  in  the  alternative  Sacramento 
News  &  Review  —  that  blends  confes¬ 
sion  with  the  emotional  turmoil  that 
put  him  in  a  psychiatric  hospital. 

In  the  first-person  piece,  Wisehart 
blames  his  downfall  on  family  prob¬ 
lems  and  on  burnout  after  16  years  of 
writing  a  column  on  deadline. 

The  article  also  complains  that  Bee 
executive  editor  Gregory  Favre  and 
features  editor  Scott  Lebar  came  to  the 
hospital,  while  Wisehart  was  still  grog¬ 
gy  from  medication,  “to  arrange  my 
‘resignation.’” 

“1  did  not  participate  except  to  just 
sit  there,  and  1  remembered  nothing 
about  the  meeting  ....  Officially,  1  re¬ 
signed,  though  the  word  didn’t  fool 
anyone,”  he  added. 

In  his  account,  which  Favre  strongly 
disputed,  Wisehart  said  he  believed  the 
Bee  “should  have  waited  until  1  knew 
what  was  going  on,  before  it  threw  me 
out  the  door.”  But,  he  conceded,  “1  did 
have  to  go.” 

The  former  critic  insisted  the  article 
was  “neither  an  excuse  nor  alibi.  Many 
people  have  problems  worse  than 
mine.  I  just  handled  them  badly.  1  did 
what  1  did,  and  paid  a  price  for  it.  So 
did  my  wife,  Dana,  who  deserves  bet¬ 
ter.” 

Favre,  in  an  interview  with  E&P, 
said  this  of  his  hospital  visit  with  Wise¬ 
hart:  “We  did  wait.  We  waited  nine 
days  after  the  plagiarism  incident  be¬ 
fore  we  met  with  Bob  at  the  psychiatric 
hospital  to  allow  him  to  resign.  The 
timing  was  not  ours.  It  was  the  doc¬ 
tors’.” 

According  to  Favre,  Wisehart’s  doc¬ 
tors  advised  that  if  a  separation  was  in 


“Somewhere  in  my  head  I  ran  away  to  a 
place  where  the  world  couldn’t  get  to 


—  Bob  Wisehart 


order,  it  was  best  accomplished  in  the 
hospital  so  the  patient  could  receive 
help  coping. 

Wisehart,  46,  admits  he  was  consid¬ 
ered  suicidal  at  the  time,  and  doctors 
advised  Favre  of  that  condition. 

“Obviously,”  Favre  recalled,  “we 
were  being  pulled  by  two  needs  — 
Bob’s  and  the  newspaper’s.  We  waited, 
putting  the  newspaper’s  credibility  at 
risk,  so  that  we  would  ensure  Bob’s 
safety  to  the  best  of  our  ability.” 

He  said  Wisehart’s  severance  pack¬ 
age  included  extra  pay  and  a  six- 
month  extension  of  medical  benefits. 

Told  of  Favre’s  statement,  Wisehart 
said:  “1  know  Gregory’s  feelings  on  the 
matter.  We’ve  agreed  to  disagree.” 

Wisehart’s  current  troubles  began  on 
April  13,  1994,  when  he  plagiarized  a 
column  by  an  old  friend  and  former 
colleague  in  Florida,  Greg  Dawson  of 
the  Orlando  Sentinel. 

It  was  the  second  time  Wisehart  had 
been  caught  lifting  somebody  else’s 
work.  In  1987,  the  Bee  suspended  him 
for  several  months  for  copying  a  non¬ 
fiction  piece  by  well-known  author 


Stephen  King. 

But  it  was  the  second  misstep  that 
turned  Wisehart’s  life  nightmarish,  he 
wrote.  After  his  editors  confronted  him 
about  the  plagiarism,  he  went  into  a 
kind  of  shock,  became  unresponsive 
and  wound  up  in  a  psychiatric  hospital, 
where  “my  behavior  ranged  from  wild 
raving  to  stupor.  1  was  on  ‘suicide 
watch,’  meaning  that  1  threatened  to 
kill  myself,  or  simply  wanted  to  die,”  he 
disclosed. 

Wisehart’s  discharge  papers  two 
weeks  later  described  him  as  “clearly 
tormented,  clenching  and  unclenching 
his  fists.  His  gaze  was  downcast.  He 
choked  and  sobbed,  but  would  not 
speak.” 

“1  was  also  hearing  voices,  and  1  was 
afraid  of  them,”  the  ex-critic  recalled. 
He  was  diagnosed  as  suffering  from 
“adjustment  disorder  with  disassocia- 
tive  reaction”  and  “severe”  stress. 

The  pressures  of  writing  a  daily  col¬ 
umn  and  family  illnesses  contributed  to 
his  journalistic  downfall  and  medical 
condition,  Wisehart  contended. 

“1  was  one  of  the  graybeards  at  that 
line  of  work,”  he  said.  “Not  many  peo¬ 
ple  understand  it,  but  it’s  a  meat 
grinder.  I’d  written  a  TV  column  for  16 
years  ....  There’s  a  lot  of  burnout,  and 
it  requires  all  the  skills  to  be  found  in  a 
newsroom. 

“You  must  know  politics,  sports, 
news  and  entertainment.  You  must  be 
able  to  do  reviews,  breaking  news, 
analysis,  commentary  and  profiles.  You 
must  be  good  on  deadline  and  still  be 
able  to  do  longer  pieces.  And  it  helps  if 
you  can  leap  tall  buildings  at  a  single 
bound.” 

At  the  time  he  last  was  caught  pla¬ 
giarizing,  Wisehart  said,  his  father,  who 
lived  3,000  miles  away,  was  dying  of 
cancer  and  emphysema,  and  a  daugh- 
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Small-town 
Paper  Defends 
Town’s  Image 

Editor  of  newspaper  in  Kingman,  Ariz.,  where  suspected  Oklahoma 
City  bomber  lived,  says  media  wrongly  categorized  the  community 


by  M.L.  Stein 

EVERY  SO  OFTEN,  a  smalTtown 
newspaper  scrambles  to  cover  a  big  sto¬ 
ry  in  its  own  backyard,  which  also  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  overrun  with  reporters  from 
the  world’s  media. 

Such  is  the  case  of  the  Daily  Miner 
(circ.  8,518)  in  Kingman,  Ariz.,  where 
Timothy  J.  McVeigh,  the  chief  suspect 
in  the  Oklahoma  City  bombing,  and 
others  linked  to  him  lived. 

Miner  editor  Tim  Wiederaenders  is 


as  excited  as  any  other  journalist  about 
the  story,  but  he  shares  the  general 
feeling  in  the  community  that  King- 
man  is  undeservedly  getting  a  bad 
press. 

“The  media  is  playing  us  as  a  red¬ 
neck  town,”  Wiederaenders  said.  “The 
last  time  1  saw  a  redneck  here  is  when 
I  played  golf.  The  red  neck  was  mine.” 

Until  the  bombing  investigation, 
Kingman’s  main  claim  to  fame  was  in 
being  one  of  the  stops  on  historic 
Route  66.  In  fact,  the  song  named  after 
the  highway  mentions  Kingman  on 
that  route  where  you  “get  your  kicks.” 

But  a  number  of  news  stories  have 
described  Kingman  as  a  hangout  for  a 
variety  of  anti-social  types  whose  atti¬ 
tudes  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  Al¬ 
fred  P.  Murrah  Federal  Building.  One 


article  reported  that  civilians  wearing 
bolstered  guns  were  a  common  sight 
on  the  streets.  A  story  in  the  Sydney 
Morning  Herald  drew  howls  of  rage  in 
the  community.  The  head  read:  “Pro¬ 
gun,  anti-Jew  and  full  of  hate.  Wel¬ 
come  to  Kingman,  a  town  whose  peo¬ 
ple  believe  the  Oklahoma  City  bomb¬ 
ing  was  a  government  setup.” 

Miner  staff  writer  William  Quinn  re¬ 
ported  in  a  story  that  the  massive  in¬ 
flux  of  media  and  federal  agents  has 
left  the  impression  that  Kingman  is  a 


“rural  hideout  for  anti-government 
groups  that  may  someday  revolt  and 
start  a  civil  war.” 

Kingman  police  chief  Carroll  Brown 
was  quoted  as  complaining  that  the 
city  is  “getting  a  black  eye  for  what’s 
happening  in  the  area.  What  did  he 
[McVeigh]  do  in  Kingman  that  was  so 
bad?  He  had  a  mail  drop  and  a  job  at 
True  Value,  but  what  has  he  done  here 
that  was  bad?” 

The  Miner  weighed  in  with  an  edi¬ 
torial,  charging  that  the  desert  town 
160  miles  northwest  of  Phoenix  was 
getting  a  “bad  rap.” 

“As  for  Timothy  McVeigh  ...  he 
had  to  live  somewhere,”  the  piece  went 
on.  “Does  that  mean  Kingman  is  in¬ 
fested  with  or  is  a  ‘hotbed’  for  anti¬ 
government  people?  No.  Where’s  the 


proof?  We  would  appreciate  balance  in 
this  scenario.  The  world  is  only  seeing 
one  side  of  this  equation.  What  about 
all  the  good  that  Kingman  has  or  does? 
We  doubt  the  media  will  be  doing 
many  sidebars  telling  how  good  a  place 
Kingman  is.” 

In  another  commentary,  the  Miner 
said  media  coverage  of  Kingman  (pop. 
15,000)  “has  created  the  impression 
that  this  region  of  Arizona  is  rife  with 

semi-deranged,  gun-toting  fanatics _ 

The  virtues  of  this  northwest  commu¬ 
nity  were  muted  at  best,  but  largely  ig¬ 
nored.” 

Wiederaenders  said  he  stopped 
counting  the  number  of  media  arrivals 
at  about  60  —  coming  from  as  far  as 
London  and  Sydney,  Australia.  Virtual¬ 
ly  every  motel  room  in  the  surrounding 
area  was  occupied  by  reporters,  photog¬ 
raphers  and  FBI  agents,  he  recalled. 
Dozens  of  other  newspapers  and  broad¬ 
cast  stations  from  around  the  world 
phoned  the  Miner  and  the  sheriff’s  of¬ 
fice,  where  the  FBI  had  set  up  a  com¬ 
mand  post. 

“They  were  even  calling  me  at  home 
from  the  East  Coast,”  he  said. 

But  it  was  not  so  much  the  media 
swarm  that  bothered  him  as  their  per¬ 
ceived  style  of  reporting,  Wiederaen¬ 
ders  observed. 

“1  honestly  believe  that  very  often 
when  a  reporter  goes  someplace  for  a 
story  and  finds  a  source  willing  to  talk 
to  him,  he  runs  with  it,”  the  editor  said. 

In  the  case  of  Kingman,  Wiederaen¬ 
ders  contended,  the  source  often  was 
misinformed  or  “did  not  represent  the 
entire  story.  I  have  told  my  reporters 
they  must  have  at  least  two  sources  for 
every  story.  1  can’t  count  the  number  of 
stories  I’ve  read  that  only  quoted  one 


“The  media  is  playing  us  as  a  redneck  town,” 
Wiederaenders  said.  “The  last  time  I  saw  a 
redneck  here  is  when  I  played  golf. 

The  red  neck  was  mine.” 
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Kingman  Daily  Miner 


source  in  Kingman  who  was  supposed 
to  characterize  the  town.  And  very  of¬ 
ten  that  source  was  anonymous.” 

The  broadcast  media  representatives 
were  the  worst,  Wiederaenders  assert¬ 
ed. 

“Some  of  them  would  come  in  the 
newsroom  and  ask  me,  ‘Where  do  I 
go?’”  he  recounted.  “Some  TV  stations 
sent  only  a  cameraman  and  a  techni¬ 
cian,  who  acted  as  the  reporter.” 

However,  he  did  see  some  examples 
of  responsible  reporting,  Wiederaen¬ 
ders  said.  He  allowed  he  was  particu¬ 
larly  impressed  with  the  “professional¬ 
ism”  of  reporters  from  the  New  York 
Times  and  Los  Angeles  Times.  But, 
overall,  he  remarked,  the  reporting  was 
marred  by  needless  exaggeration. 

For  example,  he  said,  although  Ari¬ 
zona  allows  citizens  to  carry  guns,  he 
has  seen  only  two  men  openly  toting 
weapons  in  the  five  years  he  has  lived 
in  Mohave  County. 

“1  would  describe  Kingman  as  a  con¬ 
servative,  well-rounded  town  with 
tourism,  industry,  ranching  and  every¬ 
thing  in  between,”  Wiederaenders  said. 

Still,  the  Miner  wasn’t  about  to  let 
the  out-of-town  press  outshine  it  on  its 
own  turf.  The  afternoon  daily  turned 
out  a  number  of  news  stories  and  side- 
bar  features  on  McVeigh  and  the  inves¬ 
tigation. 

For  one  sidebar,  Quinn  went  to  a  ju¬ 
nior  high  school  whose  students  took 
up  a  collection  for  Oklahoma  City  re¬ 
lief  efforts.  But  he  also  interviewed 


kids  who  seemed  as  concerned  about 
Kingman’s  image  as  their  parents  and 
the  city  fathers. 

“We’re  getting  a  bad  rep,”  lamented 
one  youngster.  “People  may  think  Ari¬ 
zona  and  Kingman  are  filled  with  peo¬ 
ple  like  that  and  we  don’t  want  to  be 
stereotyped  as  a  bad  town  that’s  full  of 
terrorists.” 

Quinn  and  staffer  Kim  Smith  also 
dug  into  the  question  of  whether  King- 
man  has  an  organized  militia  group. 
No  firm  evidence  of  one,  they  report¬ 
ed. 

And  then  there  was  the  story  of  one 


Tim  McVey,  formerly  of  Kingman  and 
now  a  Phoenix  resident,  who  wanted 
everyone  to  know,  “I  am  not  him  [Tim¬ 
othy  McVeigh].” 

McVey  said  his  parents,  who  still  live 
in  Kingman,  have  weathered  a  “press 
barrage”  at  their  home. 

The  Miner  also  wove  the  city’s  Route 
66  Fun  Run,  an  annual  celebration, 
into  the  bombing  probe. 

Several  of  the  some  50  FBI  agents 
arriving  in  town  couldn’t  get  motel 
rooms  because  they  had  been  booked 
weeks  in  advance  for  the  festivities,  the 
paper  disclosed. 


Covering  the  catastrophe 

How  the  Daily  Oklahoman  covered  the 
federal  building  bombing  in  its  own  backyard 


by  Qypsy  Hogan 

WHEN  THE  BOMB  went  off  April  19 
in  Oklahoma  City,  the  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan  had  two  reporters  in  buildings 
across  the  street  and  a  staff  artist  was 
just  two  blocks  away,  having  just 
dropped  his  son  at  the  daycare  center 
across  from  the  explosion  site. 

While  they  all  survived,  pressman 


The  newspaper,  the  state’s  largest, 
produced  extra  six-page  sections  for 
the  next  five  days,  four-page  extras  for 
10  days  after  that,  with  a  tapering 
down  continuing  for  the  next  four 
weeks. 

To  meet  demand,  the  presses 
cranked  out  100,000  papers  for  street 
sales  —  twice  as  many  as  normal  —  for 
the  day  after.  It  wasn’t  enough,  so 


The  newspaper,  the  staters  largest,  produced  extra 
six'page  sections  for  the  next  five  days,  four-page 
extras  for  10  days  after  that,  with  a  tapering  down 
continuing  for  the  next  four  weeks. 


Ronnie  Fields  lost  his  wife  in  the  ex¬ 
plosion.  Carroll  June  “Chip”  Fields,  48, 
worked  for  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Agency. 

“If  there  is  one  image  I  will  take 
from  the  events  of  April  19  and  be¬ 
yond,  it  is  that  of  journalists  in  this  de¬ 
partment  wiping  away  tears  and  clear¬ 
ing  their  throats,  then  pushing  forth  to 
report,  write,  photograph,  edit  and  cre¬ 
ate,”  said  managing  editor  Ed  Kelley  in 
a  May  10  staff  letter. 

Create  they  did. 


Hogan  is  a  staff  writer  at  the  Daily 
Oklahoman. 


112,000  were  produced  for  Day  2  after 
the  bombing.  Four  weeks  later,  the  pa¬ 
per  still  was  producing  about  7,000  ex¬ 
tra. 

Counselors  were  brought  in  to  help 
the  shaken;  lunches  and  dinners  were 
brought  in  to  help  meet  the  crunch. 

“I  never  sensed  any  panic,  very  little 
anger  or  shouting  with  each  other,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  the  collective  grief  of 
this  city  and  state  certainly  found  its 
way  into  the  newsroom,”  Kelley  said. 

A  number  of  specific  policies  and 
decisions  evolved  over  the  following 
days,  Kelley  said. 

•  It  was  mandated  that  the  bombing 
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families  to  run  photos  of 
the  deceased  on  the  news 
side,  as  well  as  with  the 
obituary.  They  also 
helped  get  family  phone 
numbers  for  reporters  to 


Terror  in  the  Heartland 


Staffers  at  the  Oklahoman  partake  of  the  “care  pack- 
age”  from  sympathetic  journalists  at  the  Rockford 
(III.)  Register  Star.  The  staffers  collected  snack  food 
and  shipped  it  to  their  counterparts  in  Oklahoma  City 
in  a  gesture  of  understanding  and  support  following 
the  April  19  bombing  there. 


Kelley  said.  Register  Star.  An  accompanying  letter 

Two  other  major  lists  emerged  —  explained  their  concern  for  those 
where  to  get  help,  and  where  to  help,  working  at  the  paper,  and  their  hopes 
The  newspaper  utilized  its  audiotex  that  the  enclosed  snack  food  would  be 
service,  giving  callers  access  to  the  lists  a  token  of  their  empathy, 
and  other  coverage  highlights.  Lines  Some  of  those  at  the  Oklahoman 
were  set  up  for  people  to  call  in  and  wondered  “whether  the  burden  of  re- 
talk  about  the  bombing;  to  hear  people  porting  the  details  of  this  crime  to  sat- 
sing  and  recite  poetry  they  wrote  about  isfy  the  desires  of  a  reading  public  tru- 
the  disaster.  More  than  20,000  extra  ly  was  trafficking  in  the  misery  of  the 
calls  were  fielded.  victims’  families,”  Kelley  acknowledged 

For  the  first  time,  the  newspaper  in  a  staff  letter, 
plugged  information  into  Internet  Ok-  “But  I  would  submit  to  you,  and  any- 
lahoma.  The  information  drew  about  one  else,  that  responsible  newspapering 
2,500  hits  a  day.  is  a  noble  craft,  and  never  more  noble 

Within  minutes  after  the  bombing,  than  in  times  of  great  tragedy  ....  You 
publications  across  the  country  began  are  among  170  or  so  people  in  a  metro- 
calling  the  newspaper  for  photographs,  politan  area  of  1  million  who  could,  in 
said  Kelley.  After  meeting  Associated  depth,  make  sense  of  what  happened. 
Press  obligations,  an  exclusive  agency  and  why,  and  explain  what  lies  ahead,” 
agreement  was  soon  arranged  with  the  he  wrote. 

New  York  agency  SABA  Press  Photos, 

bringing  welcomed  telephone  relief.  1  ♦  1  1 

Overall,  Kelley  believes  the  staff  was  1  SipCF  QlSlOC3.t6G. 
able  to  do  the  job  it  did  because  of  and  K'.t 
in  spite  of  their  closeness  to  the  situa-  DOIIID 

tion  blast  is  sold 

“Virtually  everyone  working  full 

time  on  this  staff . .  .  either  grew  up  in  IT’S  BEEN  A  busy  few  weeks  for  the 
Oklahoma  City,  went  to  college  in  Ok-  Journal  Record. 

lahoma,  has  lived  here  a  long  time  or  First,  the  offices  and  production  facil- 
all  three,”  he  said.  “I  think  it  really  paid  ities  of  the  3,600-circulation  business 
great  dividends”  that  they  knew  the  daily  were  destroyed  by  the  April  19 
city,  the  officials  and  the  people.  bomb  in  Oklahoma  City. 

Median  staff  age  is  about  41,  with  And  now,  the  92-year-old  paper  has 
median  length  of  service  being  11  been  sold  by  its  family  owners  to  Dolan 
years,  he  noted.  Media  Co.,  a  Minneapolis-based  pub- 

In  the  midst  of  it  all  came  a  news-  lisher  of  business  papers  and  trade  mag- 
room  “care  package”  from  fellow  jour¬ 
nalists,  staffers  at  the  Rockford  (Ill.) 


Daily  Oklahoman 


would  never  be  referred  to  as  an  “inci¬ 
dent.” 

•  There  was  a  relaxing  of  policy  on 
profanity  —  “We  allowed  a  few  more 
four-letter  words  in  the  paper  to  reflect 
the  anger  people  had.” 

•  Funerals  were  not  covered.  “We 
decided  they  were  too  predictable  — 
preachers  preach  and  people  cry.”  The 
families  would  be  given  their  privacy, 
and  the  paper  would  tell  the  story  in 
better  ways. 

•  Photographs  and  artwork  were  giv¬ 
en  big  play  in  the  typically  conserva¬ 
tive  format.  “I’m  not  sure  we  will  ever 
look  at  a  good  photograph  or  art  work 
quite  the  same,”  Kelley  said,  not  going 
so  far  as  to  say  a  new  format  has  been 
found. 

•  Two  extra  news  planning  confer¬ 
ences  a  day  were  thrown  into  the 
schedule.  Bomb  coverage  was  divided 
into  issues  rather  than  following  tradi¬ 
tional  desk  assignments.  “Reporters 
found  themselves  reporting  to  several 
editors,  depending  on  what  was  in 
their  notebook,”  rather  than  the  tradi¬ 
tional  federal  beat  going  through  city 
desk. 

•  Artists  produced  final  graphics  on 
computer,  but  were  also  sent  down¬ 
town  with  sketch  books  in  hand,  an  ef¬ 
fort  Kelley  believes  paid  off. 

•  Families  of  those  killed  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  run  classified  obituaries  free 
of  charge.  Classified  worked  with  the 
newsroom  to  get  permission  from  the 


(See  Sold  on  page  35) 
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Gay  Rights 
Group  Demands 
Columnist  Firing 

Illinois  organization  says  Chicago  Tribune  should  oust 
Mike  Royko  for  slurs  he  made  while  being  arrested 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

AN  ILLINOIS  GAY  and  lesbian  rights 
group  is  demanding  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  fire  columnist  Mike  Royko  be¬ 
cause  of  slurs  he  yelled  repeatedly 
while  being  arrested  for  drunken  dri¬ 
ving  last  December. 

Though  the  arrest  is  nearly  six 
months  old,  a  police  report  of  the  inci¬ 
dent  was  only  recently  leaked  —  and 
distributed  widely  by  the  Illinois  Feder¬ 
ation  for  Human  Rights,  a  Chicago- 
based  gay  and  lesbian  rights  organiza¬ 
tion. 

The  arrest  report  portrays  an  ex¬ 
tremely  intoxicated  and  disheveled 
Royko  calling  police  officers  and  emer¬ 
gency  medical  technicians  “fucking 
fags,”  making  an  ethnic  slur,  repeatedly 
slamming  his  head  against  a  wall  while 
handcuffed  in  a  police  holding  area, 
hitting  himself  in  the  head  and  threat¬ 
ening  to  urinate  on  the  police  station 
floor. 

In  a  letter  to  Tribune  publisher  Jack 
Fuller,  the  group’s  executive  director, 
Rick  Garcia,  said  Royko’s  language  dur¬ 
ing  the  Dec.  17  arrest  “exhibited  an  ap¬ 
palling  level  of  anti-gay  bigotry.  Mr. 
Royko’s  bigotry  is  beneath  the  dignity 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

“We  write  to  urge  you  to  take  the 
strongest  possible  action  against  Mr. 
Royko’s  bigotry.  Not  to  reprimand  him 
would  send  the  message  that  hateful 
bigots  can  not  only  find  refuge  in  the 
Tribune  but  can  hold  prominent  posi¬ 
tions  at  the  Tribune.” 

Tribune  spokesman  Jeff  Bierig  said 
the  newspaper  would  have  no  com¬ 
ment  other  than  to  say  it  regards  the 
incident  as  a  personal  matter  of 
Royko’s. 
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Mike  Royko’s  only  comment  to  reporters 
was  a  statement  issued  to  the  Windy 


City  Times,  a  Chicago  gay  weekly.  “Ob¬ 
viously,  I  was  intoxicated.  That’s  a  bit 
of  an  understatement,  if  the  account  in 
the  Dec.  17,  1994,  supplementary  inci¬ 
dent  report  of  a  Winnetka  police  officer 
is  accurate.” 

Royko  did  not  return  a  phone  mes¬ 
sage  for  comment,  but  referred  to  the 
disclosure  in  a  June  2  column  that 
mixed  self-deprecating  humor  with 
barbs  about  the  “shallowness”  and 
“hypocrisy”  of  a  few  journalists  who 
covered  the  controversy. 

His  only  comment  to  reporters  was  a 
statement  issued  to  the  Windy  City 
Times,  a  Chicago  gay  weekly. 

“Obviously,  I  was  intoxicated,”  he 
said.  That’s  a  bit  of  an  understatement, 
if  the  account  in  the  Dec.  17,  1994  sup¬ 
plementary  incident  report  of  a  Win¬ 
netka  police  officer  is  accurate. 

“When  the  R/O  (responding  officer) 


approached  the  auto,  the  R/O  could 
hear  the  W/M  (white  male)  yelling  at 
Officer  (John)  Manella,  Get  you  [sic] 
hands  off  me  you  fucking  fag.  I’m  not 
going  anywhere,  you  jag  off,”  the  inci¬ 
dent  report  states. 

When  an  ambulance  crew  arrived  to 
treat  a  cut  on  Royko’s  head,  the  colum¬ 
nist  was  similarly  abusive. 

“Mr.  Royko  then  started  yelling  at 
the  R/O  to  turn  the  fucking  light  out, 
and  told  the  ambulance  crew  to,  ‘Get 
away  from  me,  what  are  you  fags?  Why 
are  you  wearing  fag  gloves  for?’  ”  the  re¬ 
port  states. 

“At  this  time.  Officer  Manella  again 
advised  Mr.  Royko  he  was  under  arrest 
for  driving  while  intoxicated  and  took 
hold  of  Mr.  Royko’s  arm.  Mr.  Royko 
while  yelling,  ‘Fuck  you,  fag,  get  your 
fag  hands  off  me,  jag  off,  queer,’  pushed 
Officer  Manella  in  the  chest  and  pulled 
away  from  his  grasp,”  the  report  states. 

According  to  the  report,  the  63- 
year-old  Royko  drew  his  fist  back  as  if 
to  throw  a  punch.  He  was  restrained 
and  told  he  was  under  arrest  for  resist¬ 
ing  arrest. 

Handcuffed  and  taken  to  the  police 
station  at  Winnetka,  the  Chicago  sub¬ 
urb  where  he  lives,  Royko  began  acting 
up  in  the  station’s  arrest  processing 
area,  the  report  says. 

“R/O  observed  subject  Royko  seated 
on  the  bench  in  the  processing  room 
with  his  left  hand  cuffed  to  the  bench. 
R/O  observed  Royko  slamming  the 
back  of  his  head  against  the  wall  sever¬ 
al  times.  R/O  further  observed  Royko 
punching  his  head  with  his  right  fist. 

“R/O  and  Officer  Manella  asked  the 
subject  to  stop  trying  to  hurt  himself, 

(See  Columnist  on  page  38) 
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Postal  Concerns 

Newspaper  Association  of  America,  National  Newspaper 
Association  execs  present  views  to  House  subcommittee 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

MAILERS  MAY  AGREE  that  the  US. 
Postal  Service  is  in  need  of  an  over¬ 
haul,  but  they  differ  on  how  free  it 
should  be  to  set  rates  and  compete 
with  private  delivery  systems. 

The  House  Committee  on  Govern¬ 
ment  Reform  and  Oversight’s  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  the  Postal  Service  recently 
heard  some  of  these  viewpoints  from 
leaders  of  newspaper  and  other  associ¬ 
ations  concerned  with  the  mail. 

The  National  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  has  three  general  concerns  about 
the  Postal  Service,  said  Tonda  Rush, 
NNA  president  and  CEO. 

The  NNA  believes  the  Postal  Ser¬ 
vice  “wants  to  favor  mailers  on  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  their  size,”  it  is  worried  that  the 
“Postal  Service  wants  out  of  govern¬ 
ment  [oversight]  but  wants  to  keep 
most  of  the  advantages  that  go  with  it,” 
and,  in  light  of  yet  another  second-class 
rate  increase,  NNA  is  concerned  that 
its  members  “are  getting  less  for  more.” 

Rush  told  subcommittee  chairman 
Rep.  John  McHugh  (R-N.Y.)  that 
NNA  favors  keeping  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission  and  is  against  a  proposal 
that  would  give  substantial  second- 
class  discounts  only  to  the  largest  mail¬ 
ers. 

“The  current  system  of  laws  and  reg¬ 
ulatory  procedures  governing  the 
Postal  Service  is  working  well  now,” 
Rush  noted  in  her  prepared  testimony. 
“The  Postal  Service  has  been  freed  of 
many  constraints  generally  imposed  on 
government  agencies,  while  retaining 
significant  advantages  unavailable  to 
private  sector  businesses. 

“The  combination  of  congressional 


“[The]  Postal  Service  has  treated  news¬ 
papers  more  as  competitors  than  as 
significant  customers,  and  many  news¬ 
papers  believe  that  the  Postal  Service 
consciously  has  sought  to  drive 
advertising  dollars  out  of  the  pages  of 
newspapers  and  into  direct  mail." 

—  Cathleen  Black,  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  president  and  CEO 


oversight  coupled  with  postal  rate  and 
mail  classification  review  by  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission  has  maintained  a 
fairly  balanced  postal  system,”  Rush 
said. 

For  example,  oversight  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  Postal  Rate  Commission 
gave  NNA  and  others  the  opportunity 
to  challenge  a  34%  rate  increase  for 
second-class  in-county.  The  Postal 
Service  recalculated  its  math,  and  the 


result  was  a  slight  decline  in  the  rate. 
Rush  noted. 

“If  the  committee  is  interested  in 
legislative  initiatives,  we  would  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  concept  of  a  strong 
Postal  Rate  Commission  be  paramount 
in  any  statutory  changes  you  might 
make,”  she  added. 

Cathleen  Black,  president  and  CEO 
of  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America,  pointed  out  that  while  news¬ 
papers  often  are  “one  of  the  largest 
customers  of  the  Postal  Service  in  their 
local  area  ...  in  the  overall  scheme  of 
things,  newspapers  are  not  considered 
large  customers.” 

The  newspaper  industry  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  “profound  distrust”  of  the  Postal 
Service,  Black  noted. 

“This  stems  in  large  part  from  the 
attitude  that  the  Postal  Service  has 
taken  towards  newspapers  as  advertis¬ 
ing  vehicles  since  the  mid-1970s,”  she 
explained. 

“Since  that  time,  the  Postal  Service 
has  treated  newspapers  more  as  com¬ 
petitors  than  as  significant  customers, 
and  many  newspapers  believe  that  the 
Postal  Service  consciously  has  sought 
to  drive  advertising  dollars  out  of  the 
pages  of  newspapers  and  into  direct 
mail,”  Black  continued. 

Further,  Black  said,  NAA  senses  “a 
crisis  of  direction  and  purpose  at  the 
Postal  Service. 

“The  institution  is  at  a  significant 
turning  point,  and  we  are  concerned 
that  it  may  be  in  danger  of  losing  sight 
of  what  has  been  —  and  remains  — 
its  fundamental  mission. 

“More  and  more,”  Black  testified, 
“we  see  the  Postal  Service  moving  away 
from  an  institution  that  should  be  run 
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in  a  businesslike  fashion,  as  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act  envisioned,  to  one 
that  wants  to  be  an  independent  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Black  pointed  out  that  while  the 
Postal  Service  wants  to  be  freed  from 
regulatory  constraints,  it  does  not  want 
to  give  up  various  benefits,  such  as  be¬ 
ing  exempt  from  antitrust  laws. 

While  all  calls  for  regulatory  relief 
may  not  be  unreasonable.  Black  sug¬ 
gested  the  subcommittee  not  “confuse 
these  instances  with  the  Postal  Ser¬ 
vice’s  rate,  pricing  and  classification 
situation,  for  the  rate  making  scheme 
that  the  Postal  Service  is  under  today 
is  not  only  appropriate,  but  we  believe 
absolutely  necessary.” 

The  subcommittee  also  should  scru¬ 
tinize  the  current  reclassification  case, 
which  Black  said  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  expects  the  Postal  Rate  Commis¬ 
sion  to  reject. 

Increasing  postal  costs  also  are  “an 
urgent  concern”  to  Magazine  Publish¬ 
ers  of  America  members,  who  general¬ 
ly  support  the  reclassification  propos¬ 
als,  according  to  MPA  executive  vice 
president  George  Gross. 

“It  is  clear  that  unless  the  Postal 
Service  gets  control  of  costs  in  a  mean¬ 
ingful  way,  more  second-class  mailers 
will  divert  an  increasing  portion  of 
their  mail  to  private  delivery,”  Gross 
said. 

“What  that  means  is  that,  absent  ef¬ 
fective  cost  control,  postal  volume  will 
gradually  decline,  or  grow  even  more 
slowly;  unit  costs  will  rise;  jobs  will  be 
lost;  and  service  will  decline,”  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

“The  need  to  find  more  effective 
ways  to  reduce  costs  explains  our  gen¬ 
eral  endorsement  of  the  Postal  Ser¬ 
vice’s  reclassification  efforts  for  sec¬ 
ond-class,”  Gross  added.  “The  reclassi¬ 
fication  proposal  would  promote  more 
efficient  mailing  practices  throughout 
second-class,  and  base  rates  more 
closely  on  costs,  as  required  by  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1970.” 

MPA  believes  that  small-  and  large- 
volume  magazine  publishers  “will  in¬ 
creasingly  adopt  more  efficient  mailing 
practices  ...  in  order  to  qualify  for  the 
new  publications  service  subclass  .... 
Over  time,  second-class  will  become  a 
more  and  more  efficient  class  of  mail,” 
Gross  predicted. 

The  Association  of  American  Pub¬ 
lishers  believes  the  Postal  Service 
“should  be  afforded  greater  flexibility 
...  to  test  and  price  new  products  and 


services  .  .  .  that  mailers  need  greater 
stability  in  postal  rates  .  .  .  [and]  that 
the  goal  of  universal  service  continues 
to  have  vitality,”  according  to  AAP 
postal  committee  chairman  Stephen  L. 
Bair,  senior  vice  president/law  and 
business  affairs  for  Time  Life  Inc. 

While  applauding  proposals  to  allow 
the  Postal  Service  to  enter  into  service 
agreements  with  large-volume  mailers, 
Bair  cautioned  that  it  is  necessary  “to 
establish  appropriate  safeguards  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  interests  of  smaller  mailers, 
who  may  not  be  able  to  take  advantage 
of  these  agreements.” 

The  Mailers  Council  shares  the 
postmaster  general’s  “concerns  about 
the  constraints  imposed  on  the  postal 
rate-setting  process,  in  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  labor-management  policies, 
in  the  exposure  to  financial  jeopardy 
from  Capitol  Hill,  and  more,”  but  it 
also  is  concerned  about  the  implied 
rate  increases  in  his  statements  about 
seeing  that  the  Postal  Service  not  run 


a  deficit,  council  managing  director 
Arthur  B.  Sackler  noted. 

The  Advertising  Mail  Marketing  As¬ 
sociation  called  upon  Congress  to 
“promptly  begin  and  quickly  conclude 
a  complete  and  thorough  overhaul  of 
the  now  25 -year-old  statute  that  gov¬ 
erns  the  Postal  Service,”  said  AMMA 
general  counsel  Ian  D.  Volner. 

Volner  charged  that  “the  Postal  Ser¬ 
vice  of  today  is  not  market-driven,  it  is 
not  flexible,  it  is  not  cost-effective,  and 
it  is,  all  too  often,  not  timely.” 

Legislative  and  regulatory  reform, 
according  to  AMMA,  should  include: 
enabling  the  Postal  Service  to  set  rates 
that  reflect  the  competitive  market¬ 
place;  allowing  the  Postal  Service  to 
customize  service  offerings;  making 
sure  it  actually  can  compete;  changing 
the  legal  structure  and  making  it  “less 
accountable  to  Congress  and  more  ac¬ 
countable  to  those  who  pay  for  its  ser¬ 
vices;”  and  providing  incentives  for 
success  at  all  levels. 

For  direct  marketers,  “the  mail  is 


still,  and  will  likely  remain  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  [the]  principal  means  for 
contacting  the  public,”  explained  Di¬ 
rect  Marketing  Association  senior  vice 
president/congressional  relations 
Richard  Barton. 

The  DMA  is  working  “to  flesh  out 
proposals  for  significant  postal  reform,” 
Barton  noted,  adding,  “there  is  a 
unique  window  of  opportunity  to  revise 
the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1970.” 

Barton  said  the  DMA  had  not 
worked  out  specific  reform  proposals, 
which  he  expected  to  be  ready  in  time 
for  the  hearings  this  fall,  but,  he  said, 
“The  underlying  principle  of  reform 
must  be  that  the  Postal  Service  be  giv¬ 
en  the  authority  and  flexibility  to  meet 
effectively  the  new  competitive  forces 
it  faces  in  the  communications  mar¬ 
ket.” 

Among  the  changes  necessary  is  the 
rate-making  process,  he  added.  “The 
process  is  cumbersome,  time-consum¬ 
ing  and  lacks  the  flexibility  needed  to 


allow  the  Postal  Service  to  price  its 
products  to  meet  the  often  fast-break¬ 
ing  developments  in  a  competitive 
market.” 

Also  testifying  were  representatives 
from  the  Mail  Order  Association  of 
America,  the  Parcel  Shippers  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Alliance  of  Nonprofit  Mail¬ 
ers,  and  the  National  Federation  of 
Nonprofits. 

Accreditations 

SIX  JOURNALISM  PROGRAMS,  in¬ 
cluding  two  at  historically  black  institu¬ 
tions,  have  received  first-time  accredi¬ 
tation  from  the  Accrediting  Council  on 
Education  in  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communications.  The  newly  accredited 
programs  are  at  Auburn  University, 
Hampton  University,  McNeese  State 
University,  Northeast  Louisiana  Univer¬ 
sity,  Southern  University  and  Texas 
Woman’s  University.  Hampton  and 
Southern  are  historically  black  schools. 


“The  combination  of  congressional  oversight 
coupled  with  postal  rate  and  mail  classification 
review  by  the  Postal  Rate  Commission  has 
maintained  a  fairly  balanced  postal  system/’ 
Rush  added. 
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Fired  copy  editor 
files  complaint 

against  Newsday 

Eric  Compton  alleges  race  discrimination 
cost  him  his  job;  newspaper  defends  its  action 


by  Allan  Wolper 

ERIC  COMPTON,  A  44'year-old 
white  sports  copy  editor  who  was  fired 
after  being  accused  of  making  racist 
jokes,  has  filed  a  race  discrimination 
complaint  against  Newsday. 

Compton  charged  in  legal  papers 
submitted  to  the  New  York  State  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Human  Rights  that  he  lost  his 
job  “because  of  my  race  and  color.” 

It  was  the  first  racial  discrimination 
complaint  lodged  by  an  editorial  em¬ 
ployee  against  Newsday,  according  to 
Barbara  Klar,  a  spokesperson  for  the 
state  division  of  human  rights. 

Compton  claimed  Newsday  fired 
him  to  win  favor  with  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Black  Journalists  (NABJ) 
by  “hiring  more  minority  employees” 
and  firing  “their  long  time  white  edito¬ 
rial”  workers. 

NABJ  members,  especially  those  in 
sports,  had  long  alleged  that  Newsday’s 
sports  department  had  not  done 
enough  to  bring  minorities  into  the 
newspaper. 

The  NABJ  Sports  Task  force  said  its 
sports  journalists  maintained  an  unof¬ 
ficial  boycott  from  1990  to  early  in 
1993,  of  Newsday,  alleging  that  the 
sports  department  was  rude  and  unwel¬ 
coming  to  minorities. 

At  the  same  time,  white  sports 
staffers  at  Newsday  have  claimed  the 
newspapers  efforts  to  diversify  the  de¬ 
partment  have  damaged  the  upward 
mobility  of  white  males. 

Wolper  is  a  professor  of  journalism  at 
the  Newark  campus  of  Rutgers 
University. 


Compton,  in  his  statement  to  the 
state  human  rights  agency,  alleged 
Newsday  violated  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  by  firing  him. 

“A  black  female  with  less  experience 
was  hired  to  replace  me  and  a  black 
male  who  was  suspended  from  a  radio 
station  because  of  sexist  remarks  was 
also  hired,”  Compton  said  in  his  com¬ 
plaint. 

Compton  was  referring  to  Sylvia 
King,  a  copy  editor  from  the  Atlanta 
Journal  and  Constitution,  and  Rob 
Parker,  Newsday’s  first  African-Ameri¬ 
can  sports  columnist. 

Parker,  a  former  sports  columnist 
with  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  was  sus¬ 
pended  for  a  day  by  WDFN-AM  after 


he  jokingly  said  on  a  talk  show  discus¬ 
sion  of  cats  that  “everyone  needs  a  lit¬ 
tle  pussy.” 

Newsday  management  said  Parker’s 
suspension  in  Detroit  was  an  isolated 
incident  while  Compton  had  built  up  a 
history  of  offensive  behavior. 

Compton  was  suspended  January  18, 
then  fired  three  weeks  later,  after  a 
sports  department  employee  charged 
him  with  making  “disparaging,  racist 
remarks”  about  a  Native  American 
trainee. 

The  still  unidentified  staffer  said 
Compton  had  told  a  colleague,  Steve 
Cohen,  to  wear  his  Chicago  Black- 
hawks  jersey  to  the  office  as  a  way  of 
taunting  the  intern,  John  McKinn. 
Compton  insisted  he  warned  Cohen 
against  wearing  his  Blackhawks  regalia 
because  the  intern  might  be  offended. 

The  unidentified  witness  also  said 
Compton  had  predicted  the  trainee 
would  probably  be  “some  19-year-old 
Chaka  Khan,”  before  discovering 
McKinn  was  a  Native  American. 

Compton  denied  making  the  state¬ 
ment,  and  said  he  had  never  heard  of 
the  African-American  rock  star. 

Newsday,  after  it  fired  Compton, 
would  not  give  him  an  estimated 
$27,000  in  severance  pay  he  was  enti¬ 
tled  to  receive  for  his  11  years  at  the 
newspaper  and  opposed  his  application 
for  unemployment  compensation. 

The  newspaper  said  Compton  wasn’t 
entitled  to  any  benefits  because  he  was 
fired  for  cause  and  had  a  history  of  us¬ 
ing  racially  offensive  language. 

Compton  was  suspended  in  Dec. 
1993  for  three  days  after  he  showed  a 
colleague  a  trading  card  of  a  black 
wrestler  on  which  he  had  pasted  the 
name  of  Les  Payne,  the  paper’s  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  for  national  af¬ 
fairs. 

Compton  apologized,  said  that  his 
prank  was  not  racially  motivated,  and 
noted  that  he  had  superimposed  the 
names  of  two  white  sports  employees 
on  other  wrestling  cards. 

“1  didn’t  take  personal  offense  at  the 
time,”  said  Payne,  the  highest  ranking 
black  news  executive  at  the  newspaper. 
“But  I  thought  he  was  stereotyping  an 
editor  at  Newsday  to  others  in  the 
sports  department.” 

Eugene  Goldfarb,  the  administrative 

(See  Legal  on  page  37) 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Commentary  with  another 
dimension 


BALTIMORE  —  I  am  a  deadbeat  dad. 

I  owe  back  child  support  I  can’t  possibly  pay. 

Sooner  or  later  I  will  probably  go  to  jail. 

I  went  to  a  child-support  hearing  on  December  1,  1994, 
with  $540  in  hand,  ready  to  give  that  money  to  my  ex-wife. 
She  was  willing  to  accept  it  because  it  was  more  than  I  had 
been  able  to  pay  in  the  past. 

But  $540  was  not  enough  for  Maryland  Assistant  State’s 
Attorney  Linda  L.  Panlilio.  She  ordered  me  to  sign  a  piece  of 
paper  that  waived  my  right  to  an  attorney  and  obligated  me 
to  come  up  with  $2,500  by  February  8,  1995,  in  addition  to 
making  $120  weekly  child-support  payments  between  now 
and  then.  If  I  did  not  sign,  she  said,  she  would  put  me  in  jail. 

I  refused  to  sign.  And  after  Ms.  Panlilio’s  threat  of  incar¬ 
ceration.  I  decided  not  to  pay  the  $540  because  1  may  need  it 
to  hire  lawyer.  The  Public  Defender’s  Office  only  takes  a 
limited  number  of  child-support  cases,  and  I  won’t  know  if 
mine  will  be  one  of  them  until  ten  days  before  my  trial  date. 

Telling  a  man  who  earns  under  $200  a  week  that  he  has 
nine  weeks  to  raise  $2,500,  and  ordering  him  to  pay  another 
$120  a  week  at  the  same  time,  is  asking  him  to  do  the 
impossible.  Especially  if  he  may  be  forced  to  pay  a  lawyer 
$100  an  hour  to  keep  himself  out  of  jail  for  the  crime  of  not 
having  enough  money  in  the  first  place. 

But  in  the  fantasy  world  of  child-support  enforcement, 
asking  fc.  i,ne  impossible  is  all  in  a  day’s  work.  I  have  now 
spent  two  days,  as  a  courtroom  observer,  trying  to  learn  how 
the  system  operates.  And  during  those  two  days,  I  saw  man 
after  man  being  told  he  must  either  fork  over  more  than  he 
was  earning  or  go  to  jail. 

The  threat  of  jail  is  not  an  empty  one,  because  a  man  who 
signs  documents,  in  court,  saying  he  will  pay  a  given 
amount  per  week  —  or  a  fixed  lump  sum  by  a  certain  date  — 
and  doesn’t  do  what  he  promised  is  held  in  contempt  of 
court.  He  is  subject  to  automatic  incarceration.  That  these 
documents  are  signed  under  duress  in  courthouse  hallways, 
and  that  the  men  who  sign  them  do  so  only  because  they  are 
told  they  will  be  jailed  if  they  don’t,  makes  no  difference  to 
the  judges  they  face. 

As  I  watched,  three  men  were  sent  to  jail  on  contempt 
charges  for  failing  to  pay  court-ordered  child  support.  All  of 
them  were  similar  to  me  —  over  age  40,  with  no  formal  edu¬ 
cation  beyond  high  school,  and  in  their  present  predicament 
because  they  now  earn  only  a  fraction  of  what  they  were 
able  to  bring  home  ten  or  12  years  ago. 

“You  should  be  earning  more,”  Ms.  Panlilio  once  said  to 
me.  “You  used  to  support  your  family.  You  can  still  do  it.  So 
sign  here.”  This  is  a  seductive  line,  and  I  fell  for  it  the  first 
time  I  heard  it. 

All  it  leaves  out  is  one  fact:  A  male  blue-collar  worker 
such  as  me,  who  once  earned  over  $30,000  a  year  in  a  fac¬ 
tory-based  economy,  is  now  lucky  to  earn  $200  a  week  dri¬ 
ving  a  taxi  or  clerking  in  a  convenience  store. 

The  jobs  men  such  as  me  used  to  rely  on  are  now  in 
Thiwan,  or  have  been  abolished  by  recent  cuts  in  defense 
spending.  Our  hourly  earnings  are  so  low  these  days  that  we 


can  barely  afford  to  rent  furnished  rooms  and  buy  food.  We 
have  no  medical  benefits  or  sick  leave. 

It  is  not  easy  to  stand  up  in  court  and  say,  “I  made  no 
money  at  all  in  either  April  or  May.  During  those  months,  all 
that  kept  me  alive  was  charity  from  friends,”  even  when  it  is 
true.  It  is  hard  to  admit  that  the  business  I  had  hoped  would 
pull  me  out  of  society’s  bottom  level  has  failed  and  left  me 
deeply  in  debt. 

And  when  Assistant  State’s  Attorney  Panlilio  stands  next 
to  my  ex-wife  in  court  and  tells  me  I  must  pay  more  money 
than  I  now  earn  or  go  to  jail,  I  feel  even  more  shame.  I  feel 
like  a  loser  with  whom  my  children  should  not  associate. 
That  is  why  I  haven’t  seen  them  in  more  than  three  years, 
despite  a  divorce  settlement  that  gives  me  almost  unlimited 
visitation  rights. 

Right  now  I  owe  about  $8,500  in  back  child  support. 
Some  of  this  “debt”  piled  up  while  I  was  unemployed  The 
rest  accumulated  while  my  income  was  in  the  $100  to  $150 
per-week  range,  and  I  could  not  possibly  pay  $120  a  week  in 
child  support. 

I  probably  could  have  paid  $20  or  $30  a  week  in  all  but 
the  worst  times.  But  after  being  told  repeatedly  by  assorted 
child-support  officials  and  prosecutors  that  I  would  go  to  jail 
if  I  didn’t  pay  the  full  amount  owed,  whether  I  had  it  or  not,  I 
decided  to  pay  nothing. 

Every  letter  sent  to  a  father  who  owes  child  support  con¬ 
tains  the  phrase  “warrant  for  your  arrest”  or  the  word  “incar¬ 
ceration.”  From  day  one,  that  father  is  treated  as  a  criminal. 
This  is  the  main  problem  with  the  way  we  now  collect  child 
support. 

'Riming  fathers  into  criminals  gives  Ms.  Panliiio  a  high 
conviction  rate  and  makes  local  sheriffs  happy  around  elec¬ 
tion  time,  when  they  can  get  on  TV  by  rounding  up  “dead¬ 
beat  dads.”  But  treating  child  support  as  a  criminal  matter 
helps  no  one  else. 

We  need  a  family  court  system  based  on  mediation,  not 
vituperation.  We  need  separate,  non-criminal  family  courts  to 
handle  paternity,  child-support  and  related  cases. 

Eliminating  conflict,  not  creating  it,  would  be  that  family 
court’s  main  task.  I  would  hope  that  such  a  court  would  rec¬ 
ognize.  that  children  need  fathers  who  support  them  to  the 
best  of  their  ability,  not  strangers  who  are  in  jail  because  they 
couldn’t  come  up  with  money  they  simpiy  didn’t  have. 

©1995,  The  Baltimore  Sun  Co. 

(Robin  Miller  is  a  Baltimore  cab  driver.) 
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Charlie  Tramo  Sandra  L.  Lohr  Neil  Bronm 


Mitch  Allen 


Lynn*  End«rs  Glas*r,  ombudsman 
at  the  Fresno  Bee,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Organization  of  News  Om¬ 
budsman  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Fort 
Worth. 

Other  officers  elected  include  Phil 
Record,  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  — 
vice  president;  and  Arthur  C.  Nau- 
man,  Sarramento  Bee  —  secretary- 
treasurer. 


-  CALL  FOR  APPLICATIONS  - 


Become  a  Knight  Fellow! 

The  Knight  Interna¬ 
tional  Press  Fellowship 
Program  is  open  for  appli¬ 
cations  from  U.S.  news  me¬ 
dia  professionals  to  assist 
the  developing  independent 
press  worldwide.  Individu¬ 
als  with  expertise  in  a  broad 
range  of  press  disciplines 
are  encouraged  to  apply. 

Fellowships  last  up  to  nine 
months  and  include  trans¬ 
portation,  living  expenses 
and  a  modest  honorarium. 


Reporting 
Writing 
Editing 
Publication 
Design 
Pre-press 
Production 
Relevant 
state- 
of-the-art 
technology 
Circulation 
Advertising 
Marteting  and 
Promotion 
Management 
'  Pressroom 
Operations 
>  Broadcast 
Production 


The  fellowships  are  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  John  S.  and 
James  L.  Knight  Founda¬ 
tion  and  administered  by 
the  Center  for  Foreign  Jour¬ 
nalists. 


Next  Application  deadline: 
July  15, 1995 


For  information  p!ease_write  orjax. the: 

Center  for  Foreign  Journalists 
1  1 690-A  Sunrise  Valley  Drive 
Reston,  Virginia  22091-1409 

Fax;  (703)  620-6790 


Charlie  Tramo,  circulation  director 
at  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  has 
been  promoted  to  circulation  vice 
president. 

Sandra  L.  Lohr,  assistant  advertising 
director  at  the  Trenton,  N.J.,  Times, 
has  been  named  advertising  director. 

Larry  D.  Croom  Jr.,  news  editor  at 
the  San  Bernardino,  Calif.,  Sun,  has 
been  named  executive  editor  at  the 
Victorville,  Calif.,  Daily  Press. 

Slophon  M.  Williams,  editor  of 
the  Daily  Press,  becomes  editorial  page 
editor. 

Carolo  Loigh  Hutton,  38,  city  editor 
at  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  deputy  managing  editor  for 
news. 

Joycolyn  Marok,  marketing  director 
at  the  Houston  Chronicle,  has  been 
named  vice  president  of  marketing  and 
new  media. 

Gary  Randazzo,  director  of  fi¬ 
nancial  accounting,  was  appointed  vice 
president  of  sales. 

Ann  Turnbach,  director  of  human 
resources,  becomes  vice  president  of 
human  resources. 

Donnis  Doodon,  sports  editor  at  the 
Forum,  Fargo,  N.D.,  has  been  named 
graphics  editor. 

Noll  Brown,  world  editor  at  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times,  has  been  appointed 
managing  editor. 

Douglas  S.  Latino,  an  advertising 
executive  at  the  New  York  Times,  has 
been  appointed  Southwest  region 


manager  and  will  head  the  newly 
opened  sales  office  in  Dallas. 

Mitch  Allon,  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  at  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  has 
been  named  vice  president  of  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Jodi  Schnoidor,  local  business  editor 
at  the  Washington  Post,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Society  of  American 
Business  Editors  and  Writers  at  its  an¬ 
nual  convention  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Other  officers  elected  include  My¬ 
ron  Kandol,  financial  editor  for  Ca¬ 
ble  News  Network  —  vice  president; 
Honry  Dubrofff,  business  editor  at 
the  Denver  Post  —  treasurer;  and  Su¬ 
san  Wolls,  business  editor  at  the  At¬ 
lanta  Journal-Constitution  —  secretary. 

William  E.  Barnhart,  financial 
markets  columnist  at  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  was  reelected  executive  editor  of 
the  Business  Journalist,  the  society’s 
newsletter. 

Philip  R.  Currio,  vice  president  of 
news  in  Gannett  Co.  Inc.’s  newspaper 
division,  has  been  named  senior  vice 
president  of  news. 

Suo  Halo,  assistant  managing  editor 
of  the  Daily  Oklahoman,  Oklahoma 
City,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
National  Freedom  of  Information 
Coalition,  a  First  Amendment  coali¬ 
tion. 

Richard  A.  Boohno,  39,  director  of 
corporate  communications  and  in¬ 
vestor  relations  at  E.W.  Scripps  Co., 
Cincinnati,  has  been  elected  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  corporate  communications 
and  investor  relations. 
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by  Hiley  Ward 


Book  Reviews 


A  Hind  of  My  Own:  My  Life  With 
Robnrt  Mnxwnii.  Elizabeth  Maxwell. 
(HarperCollins,  10  East  53rd  St.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022),  536  pages,  $25. 

Now  in  her  mid-seventies,  the 
French-born  woman  who  studied  to  be 
a  lawyer  and  took  from  life  what  she 
could  for  herself,  including  a  doctorate 
from  Oxford  University  in  later  life, 
clearly  wants  the  reader  to  think  she 
had  a  mind  of  her  own  while  obeying 
her  overdemanding  spouse,  media 
mogul,  Robert  Maxwell,  who  died  mys¬ 
teriously  in  1991. 

The  verdict,  if  anyone  really  cares,  is 
still  out  on  that  question.  Yet  the  book 
is  a  fast-paced  potboiler  that  reads  al¬ 
most  like  a  novel;  anecdotes  them¬ 
selves  sound  like  treatments  for  movie 
scripts. 

She  details  her  life  as  an  indepen¬ 
dent  and  rebellious  teenager  in  occu¬ 
pied  France  in  World  War  11  years.  She 
takes  the  reader  into  the  joys  and  ter¬ 
rors  of  mountain  climbing  with  friends 
and  then  into  the  dangerous  dodging 
of  German  soldiers  in  the  sewers  of 
Paris  just  to  get  to  a  dance  when  trav¬ 
eling  about  was  restricted. 

This  same  woman  serves  as  a  stand 
in  and  almost  slave  to  the  big  over¬ 
bearing  Maxwell,  a  charmer  in  the 
younger  days,  a  mean-spirited  compul¬ 
sive  worker  and  depressive  in  his  last 
years.  Even  then  she  shows  originality. 
When  Maxwell  suddenly  demands  a 
divorce  and  never  wants  to  see  her 
again,  she  comes  up  with  some  creative 
terms  in  the  settlement.  Her  first 
point,  which  she  lists  in  writing  to  the 
man  who  wants  to  dump  her:  “1  wish 
to  spend  eight  days  alone  with  you  on 
the  yacht  so  that  we  can  discuss  the 
various  aspects  of  our  separation  in  a 
civilized  manner,  as  two  people  who 
have  loved  each  other  very  much  and 
spent  47  years  together.” 

Actually,  “Bob”  agrees  to  this  first 
premise,  only  as  he  is  giving  it  a  try,  he 
takes  off  in  a  few  days  to  oil  and  nour¬ 
ish  his  beginning-to-squeak  media  em¬ 
pire. 

She  begins  the  book  with  a  touching 
elegy,  the  laying  to  rest  of  Bob  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives  outside  Jerusalem  be¬ 
neath  a  panoramic  sky.  Days  earlier 
Maxwell  had  disappeared  from  his 
yacht  at  sea  and  later  was  found  dead 
in  the  water. 

She  rejects  that  it  was  a  suicide,  and 


autopsies  did  not  prove  a  heart  attack. 
She  seems  suspicious  of  the  crew,  many 
of  whom  were  new  in  the  final  days. 
One  produced  a  key  to  the  safe  in  the 
cabin.  He  said  he  found  it  in  a  suit  of 
Maxwell,  despite  the  widow’s  futile 
search  of  the  cabin  earlier. 

“A  whole  series  of  statements  like 
this,  which  are  at  odds  with  the  ‘offi¬ 
cial’  facts  surrounding  my  husbapd’s 
death,  have  left  me  feeling  very  uneasy 
ever  since,”  she  says. 

She  does  not  go  as  far  as  Nicholas 
Davies’  1993  biography  of  Maxwell, 
Death  of  a  Tycoon,  in  which  the  author 
suggests  several  scenarios,  among 
them,  that  the  KGB,  with  which 
Maxwell  was  acquainted  from  his  busi¬ 
ness  deals  in  the  USSR,  or  the  mob 
linked  to  the  New  York  Daily  News 
which  Maxwell  briefly  captained, 
killed  him. 

Mrs.  Maxwell  gives  the  obligatory 
background  on  both  Bob  and  herself. 
She  is  proud  of  Maxwell,  originally 


named  Abraham  Leib  Hoch,  as  he 
honed  survival  skills  in  an  impover¬ 
ished  Czech  village.  He  went  on  to  win 
the  Military  Cross  in  the  British  Army 
pinned  on  him  by  Field  Marshal 
Bernard  Montgomery.  He  also  served  a 
a  member  of  Parliament  representing 
the  Labour  Party. 

The  abused  author  thinks  her  hus¬ 
band  should  be  remembered  most  for 
his  40-year  career  as  head  of  the  inter¬ 
national  scientific  publishing  firm, 
Pergamon.  In  1980,  he  bought  a  29% 
stake  in  the  ailing  British  Printing 
Corp.,  the  biggest  printing  firm  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  turned  it  around.  Acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  Mirror  Group  Newspapers 
in  England  and  the  Macmillan  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  in  the  U.S.  followed. 

Mrs.  Maxwell  apparently  kept  co¬ 
pious  diaries  as  a  teen  and  young 
woman.  Typically  looking  for  romance, 
she  and  her  girlfriends  once  attached 

(See  Book  Reviews  on  page  35) 


Capital  Cities/ABC 

has  sold 


Milford  (CT)  Citizen 
Guilford  Publishing  -  Guilford,  CT 
Imprint  News  -  West  Hartford,  CT 
Foothills  Trader  -  Collinsville,  CT 
Wilson  Publishing  -  Wakefield,  RI 

(Daily  circulation  of  6,500,  weekly  circulation  of  348,000,  biweekly  and 
monthly  real-estate  publication  with  distribution  of  80,000) 
to 

Journal  Register  Company 

We  are  proud  to  have  represented 
Capital  Cities/ABC  in  this  transaction. 

Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates 

123  East  Marcy  St.  -  Suite  207,  Santa  Fe.  NM  87501 

(505)  820>2700 
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Advertising/Promotion 


Work-at-home 
classified  ad 
draws  scrutiny 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

YOU  KNEW  IT  was  too  good  to  be 
true. 

“No  Experience  needed.  Work  at 
home  a  few  hours  and  earn  a  lot  of 
money.  The  work  is  simple  and  non 
stressful.” 

Surprise  —  classified  ads  that  make 
such  claims  rarely  deliver  on  their 
promises. 

But  beyond  that,  they  might  be 
fraudulent.  Over  the  last  month,  the 
Better  Business  Bureau  (BBB)  in  San 
Diego  has  received  more  than  283  con¬ 
sumer  inquiries  about  just  such  an  ad 
that  recently  ran  nationwide. 

The  ad,  placed  by  a  company  called 


Alliance  Secretarial  Staff,  offered  “big 
bucks”  for  a  work-at-home  clerical/typ¬ 
ist  position  —  but  in  order  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  the  job,  applicants  would 
first  have  to  send  in  a  $37  “processing” 
fee. 

An  800  number  that  appears  in  the 
ad  is  answered  by  a  machine  in  San 
Diego.  According  to  the  BBB,  Alliance 
Secretarial  Staff’s  address  is  a  postal 
mail  drop  near  San  Diego  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

The  BBB  tried  to  contact  Alliance 
Secretarial  Staff  to  verify  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  earnings  claims. 

Not  being  able  to  do  so,  the  BBB 
then  got  in  touch  with  the  United 
States  Postal  Inspection  Service,  and 
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the  postal  box  was  shut  down. 

“It’s  very  common,”  said  Lisa  Curtis, 
president  of  the  San  Diego  BBB.  “The 
work-at-home  ads  generate  the  most 
inquiries  from  consumers  to  BBB  of¬ 
fices.” 

Curtis  said  that  newspapers  should 
be  on  the  lookout  for  ads  that  make 
“outrageous”  claims.  Also,  ads  that  re¬ 
quire  up-front  fees  can  be  trouble,  she 
added. 

Other  red  flags  might  include  mis¬ 
spelled  words  in  the  ad  or  promotional 
material,  and  an  appeal  for  cash  or 
money  orders  over  checks. 

The  ad  from  Alliance  Secretarial 
Staff  warned  that  “personal  checks  will 
delay  you  in  getting  started  by  14  days. 


Personal  checks  need  two  to  three 
weeks  to  clear  processing.  Money  or¬ 
ders  are  processed  immediately.” 

“Whenever  you  receive  a  copy  of  an 
ad  where  people  are  earning  money  at 
home,  you  should  try  to  find  out  if  an 
up-front  fee  is  required,”  Curtis  said. 
“And  if  you’re  ever  in  doubt,  you  can 
call  your  local  BBB.” 

She  said  that  ads  which  advertise 
modeling  positions  can  also  be  fradu- 
lent  if  there  are  up-front  fees  required 
to  pay  for  portfolio  and  photo  sessions. 

“People  are  never  required  to  pay  an 
up-front  fee  for  employment,”  Curtis 
said. 

“These  ads  tend  to  prey  on  people 
who  really  do  need  the  money.” 


Commuter  railroad 
apologizes  in  ads 

METRO-NORTH  RAILROAD  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  will  purchase  several 
newspaper  ads  to  apologize  for  an  inci¬ 
dent  in  which  railroad  police  officers 
stopped  and  patted  down  an  African- 
American  publishing  executive. 

On  May  1,  Earl  Graves  Jr.,  senior  vice 
president  of  advertising  and  marketing 
for  the  magazine  Black  Enterprise,  was 
briefly  stopped  and  questioned  by  po¬ 
lice  as  he  exited  a  train  that  had  pulled 
into  Grand  Central  Station  in  New 
York  City. 

The  officers  were  acting  on  an 
anonymous  tip  about  an  armed  man 
aboard  the  train.  The  suspect  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  black  male,  five-foot-ten 
with  a  mustache  —  but  Graves  is  six- 
four  and  has  no  mustache. 

After  the  incident.  Graves  told  the 
Associated  Press  it  would  be  “silly  to  say 
that  race  did  not  play  a  part  in  this,  be¬ 
cause  the  only  similarity  between  me 
and  the  person  they  wanted  was  we  are 
both  African  American  and  male.” 

After  meeting  with  Graves  at  his  of¬ 
fice,  officials  of  Metro-North  —  the 
New  York-Connecticut  commuter  line 
—  said  they  would  place  ads  of  apology 
in  the  New  York  Times;  the  Patent 
Trader,  a  newspaper  near  Graves’  home; 
and  the  Scarsdale  Inquirer,  a  paper  in 
the  town  where  Graves  grew  up. 

Silver  Shovel 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  Newspaper 
Marketing  Association  presented  its 
highest  honor,  the  Silver  Shovel  Award, 
to  Greg  Stevens,  chief  marketing  officer 
for  Scripps  League  Newspapers,  at  the 
association’s  recent  annual  conference 
in  Boston.  Stevens  attended  his  first 
INMA  conference  in  1974.  Since  then, 
he  has  held  a  number  of  leadership  po¬ 
sitions  within  the  association. 

INMA  in  ’96 

THE  66th  ANNUAL  International 
Newspaper  Marketing  Association’s 
International  Conference  is  set  for 
April  14  to  17,  1996,  in  Banff,  Alberta, 
Canada. 


Over  the  last  month  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
(BBB)  in  San  Diego  has  received  more  than  283 
consumer  inquiries  about  an  ad  that  has  been 
running  nationwide. 
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Advice  for  reaching 
younger  readers 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

IF  LARGE  NEWSPAPER  companies 
like  the  New  York  Times  Co.  are  seri¬ 
ous  about  capturing  younger  readers, 
they  should  consider  alliances  with 
MTV,  in  addition  to  cable  and  tele¬ 
phone  operators. 

Nicholas  Negroponte,  founder  and 
director  of  the  Media  Lab  at  MIT,  was 
only  half-joking  when  he  said  that  to  a 
roomful  of  International  Newspaper 
Marketing  Association  conference  au¬ 
dience  members  in  Boston  recently. 

Negroponte,  the  author  of  Being 
Digital  and  senior  columnist  at  Wired 
magazine,  was  trying  to  illustrate  his 
concept  of  a  “generational  gulf”  that 
exists  among  online  service  users. 

“There  is  no  American  citizen  18 
years  or  younger  .  . .  who  is  digitally  il¬ 
literate,”  Negroponte  said.  People  un¬ 
der  30,  he  added,  comprise  the  “di¬ 
gerati”  of  the  online  service  world. 

And  increasingly,  people  over  65  are 
exploring  online  services  and  the  In¬ 
ternet.  They  have  the  extra  time  to  do 
so,  and  see  it  as  a  way  to  communicate 
with  their  grandchildren. 

That  leaves  baby  boomers  —  who, 
Negroponte  said,  —  are  mostly  “digi¬ 
tally  illiterate.** 

The  author  said  developments  in  the 
online  world  over  the  last  six  months 
will  have  more  impact  than  those  in 
the  last  six  years. 

Since  then,  50%  of  all  personal 
computers  were  sold  into  the  home, 
rather  than  the  office.  Online  service 
usage  has  exploded,  and  Negroponte 
estimated  that  online  service  sub¬ 
scribers  will  probably  number  15  million 
to  20  million  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Internet  currently  has  35  mil¬ 
lion  to  55  million  users,  and  by  the 
year  2000,  there  will  be  about  one  bil¬ 
lion  users,  he  added. 

What  does  that  mean  for  news¬ 
papers?  A  continued  emphasis  on  local 
news,  Negroponte  said. 

**About  the  only  thing  that  you  can 
hold  onto  without  fear  of  losing  —  un¬ 
less  you  do  a  bad  job  —  is  the  local 
news  franchise,”  he  said.  As  the  Inter¬ 
net  grows,  global  news  becomes  “a  lot 
tougher  to  own.” 


Negroponte  also  warned  against 
transferring  current  newspaper  prod¬ 
ucts  online.  More  creativity  is  needed 
to  develop  services  and  products  that 
online  readers  will  actually  use,  he 
said. 

“The  fundamental  mistake  that 
everybody  makes  ...  is  they  take  their 
current  product  and  they  move  it  on¬ 
line,”  Negroponte  said.  “To  expect  to 
make  money  by  simply  moving  your 
current  product  to  a  digital  format  is 
the  wrong  model.” 

Newspapers  should  pay  attention  to 
page  layout  and  editorial  content,  Ne¬ 
groponte  suggested.  “Those  are  the  in¬ 
teresting  issues  and  if  you’re  not  ad¬ 
dressing  them,  you’re  sort  of  wasting 
your  time,”  he  said. 

Minneapolis  daily 
adds  USA  Weekend 

THE  MINNEAPOLIS  STAR  Tribune 
will  carry  USA  Weekend  beginning  Fri¬ 
day,  June  16. 

With  the  addition  of  the  Star  Tri¬ 
bune,  USA  Weekend  is  in  435  news¬ 
papers  with  a  total  circulation  of  more 
than  19  million. 


NNN  selects 
an  ad  agency 

THE  NEWSPAPER  NATIONAL  Net¬ 
work  (NNN)  has  selected  Culver  Mori- 
arty  Galvin  (CMG  Communications),  a 
diversified  advertising,  marketing,  and 
media  services  company  as  it  agency  of 
record. 

CMG  Communications  will  create  a 
national  advertising  effort  for  NNN, 
which  will  begin  this  month.  Plans  call 
for  ads  to  run  in  top  daily  newspapers, 
advertising  and  marketing  trades,  and 
vertical  trade  publications. 

St.  Louis  P'D 
adds  magazine 

THE  ST.  LOUIS  Post-Dispatch  will  re¬ 
place  its  weekly  calendar  section  with 
Get  Out,  an  entertainment  magazine 
that  will  be  inserted  in  the  newspaper. 

Get  Out  is  designed  to  serve  as  a 
guide  to  what’s  happening  in  six  cate¬ 
gories:  movies,  arts,  music,  stay  in,  din¬ 
ing  and  events. 


You'd  boner  believe  it! 


Examine  your  weather  page  closely. 

If  it's  not  from  Accu-Weather,  there  are 
probably  problems  with  accuracy, 
credibility  and  consistency.  Weather 
is  important  to  your  readers.  Why  not 
make  your  weather  page  the  best? 

>lccu-Weather,  Inc. 

619  W.  College  Ave  .  State  College.  PA  16801 
Call  (814)  234-9601  x400 

Visit  NEXP0B00III3635. 
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New  influx  of 
cash  for  Raleigh 
online  service 


News  &  Observers  NandO  will  likely  extend 
its  subscriber  base  and  increase  the  presence 
of  editorial  content  in  the  wake  of  the 
newspaper's  purchase  by  the  McClatchy  group 


by  William  Webb 

YES,  THERE  IS  a  Santa  Claus. 

Anyone  who  believes  there’s  no 
money  in  online  services  should  talk  to 
Frank  Daniels  III,  executive  editor  of 
the  News  &  Observer  in  Raleigh,  N.C. 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.’s  $373- 
million  purchase  of  N&O  rewards  the 
owners  of  one  of  the  most  successful 
online  newspaper  services  in  the  in¬ 
dustry.  And  the  financial  clout  of  Mc¬ 
Clatchy  stockpiles  some  cash  behind 
N&O  new  media  ventures. 

Erwin  Potts,  CEO  of  McClatchy,  ex¬ 
pressed  his  willingness  to  “expand 
what’s  been  done  in  that  area,”  which 
is  “going  to  cost  more  money.” 

“We  believe  that  this  is  an  exciting 
opportunity  for  NandO,”  Daniels  said. 
“This  a  recognition  of  the  kind  of  in¬ 
vestment  the  N&O  has  made  in  on¬ 
line  technology,  and  there  will  be  some 
opportunities  to  be  recognized.” 

As  to  what  those  will  be,  Daniels  ad¬ 
mitted  some  uncertainty. 

“I  can’t  tell  you  that  we  know  where 
NandO’s  going  to  be  in  three  years . .  . 
It’s  going  to  be  more  interesting  and 
bigger,”  Daniels  said. 

For  the  time  being,  NandO  will  stay 
the  course.  Under  the  continuing  lead¬ 
ership  of  Daniels,  the  service  will  likely 
extend  its  subscriber  base  and  increase 
the  presence  of  N&O  content  on  the 
service. 

In  addition,  the  N&O  has  rapidly 
established  itself  as  an  Internet  access 
provider.  30  to  40%  of  new  subscribers 
to  NandO  choose  the  Internet  access 


“So  we  could  be  a  help  desk  for  every 
McClatchy  newspaper,  if  that’s  what 
they  decided.  And  you  can  manage  that 
with  800  numbers  .  .  .  Those  are  the 
kind  of  synergy  opportunities  that  are 
available  if  they  decide  to  do  it.” 

—  Frank  Daniels  III,  executive  editor 
of  the  Raleigh  News  &  Observer 


“bundle”  N&O  offers. 

In  14  months,  650  households  have 
gotten  on  Internet  through  N&O. 
NandO  now  boasts  2,500  households 
and  10,000  individuals  subscribed. 
Daniels  is  ready  for  more  and  will  have 
500  phone  lines  coming  in  for  access 
to  Internet  by  mid-July. 

Providing  Internet  access  sounds  far 


afield  from  the  business  of  publishing  a 
newspaper. 

“Most  newspapers  don’t  want  to  do 
that  because  they  don’t  want  the  hassle 
of  building  a  help  desk,”  Daniels  said. 

“We  have  nine  people  on  our  help 
desk,  and  in  our  mind,  that’s  an  oppor-  ij 
tunity,  because  a  help  desk  can  be  lo-  d 

cated  anywhere.  So  we  could  be  a  help  ;; 

desk  for  every  McClatchy  newspaper,  if  ij 
that’s  what  they  decided.  And  you  can  : 
manage  that  with  800  numbers  ...  ; 

Those  are  the  kind  of  synergy  opportu-  I 
nities  that  are  available  if  they  decide 
to  do  it”  : 

According  to  Daniels,  “newspapers 
have  missed  the  boat”  in  providing  In¬ 
ternet  access. 

Daniels  explained:  “You  have  to 
have  relationships  with  your  cus¬ 
tomers.  They  have  to  have  a  way  to  get 
on  the  Internet.  Do  you  want  them  to 
use  Uunet  or  any  of  the  other  local  ac¬ 
cess  providers  or  Microsoft?  They  can  i 
use  that  and  still  get  to  your  product. 

But . . .  you  provide  Internet  access  be¬ 
cause  your  readers  want  it.” 

And  they’ll  pay  for  it,  which  has  be¬ 
come  an  important  part  of  the  revenue 
picture  for  NandO.  But  isn’t  NandO 
competing  with  Microsoft  and  those 
other  heavy  hitters? 

Daniels  doesn’t  think  so. 

“I’m  not  sure  that  the  competition 
models  that  we  have  traditionally 
thought  of  are  applicable  to  the  Net,” 
Daniels  said. 

He  suggested  a  broadcast  model  in 
which  services  share  eyeballs. 

The  sheer  volume  of  new  subscribers 
will  create  enough  business  for  every¬ 
one  for  the  next  five  or  six  years,  he 
said. 

“I  don’t  think  in  the  Net  model  that 
we’re  looking  at  winners  and  losers  in 
the  competitive  mode  right  now  ...  If 
we  get  fixated  on,  ‘We’re  better  than 
Prodigy,’  or  ‘We’re  better  than  AOL 
[America  Online]’,  we’re  fixated  on  the 
wrong  thing.  Are  we  going  to  solicit 
AOL  subscribers  to  switch  to  NandO? 
Probably  not,”  Daniels  said,  which 
should  be  news  to  the  services  like 
AOL  that  have  provided  more  incen¬ 
tives  to  switch  than  the  long  distance 
phone  companies.  (Next,  look  for  call¬ 
ing  circles  in  cyberspace.) 

If  NandO  has  any  worry,  it  may  be 
that  the  service  is  too  successful. 
NandO  is  growing  so  rapidly  that  it 
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can’t  grow  any  faster. 

Daniels  said,  “We  don’t  need  a  huge 
infusion  of  cash  right  off  the  bat.” 

What’s  more,  the  success  has  creat¬ 
ed  tremendous  brand  recognition, 
but,  “The  N&O  has  been  sublimated 
to  Nando,”  Daniels  said.  The  chal¬ 
lenge  will  be  to  differentiate  the  two 
and  to  highlight  the  N&O  content  on 
Nando. 

The  issue  may  strike  some  as  an  odd, 
because  newspapers  have  been  told 
again  and  again  to  leverage  their  brand 
recognition  on  Internet. 

Daniels  disagrees:  “You’ve  got  four 
newspapers  that  really  have  a  brand 
that  can  be  translated  to  the  Net.  Be¬ 
yond  that.  I’m  not  sure,  because  in  any 
particular  local  market.  I’m  not  sure 
how  the  brand  of  the  newspaper  will 
translate  to  a  new  medium.” 

What  works  for  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Washington  Post  doesn’t  work 
for  the  N&O,  Daniels  said,  but  just  be¬ 
cause  people  recognize  NandO  doesn’t 
mean  they  should  forget  about  the 
N&O. 

The  McClatchy  sale  establishes 
without  doubt  the  N&O's  long-term 
commitment  to  NandO  and  to  its  spin¬ 
offs,  but  in  the  shorter  view,  Mc¬ 
Clatchy  management  is  likely  to  spend 
many  months  just  trying  to  figure  out 
what  they  bought,  Daniels  said.  The 
process  may  be  slowed  by  the  change 
in  top  management  at  McClatchy; 
CEO  Erwin  Potts  was  named  chairman 
of  the  company  this  March.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  McClatchy’s  decentralized  man¬ 
agement  and  hands  off  approach  to  its 
papers  will  give  Daniels  free  rein  at 
NandO  but  may  delay  some  of  the 
promised  synergies  of  the  sale. 

“I  think  they’re  going  to  be  digesting 
a  large  acquisition  and  getting  the  ac¬ 
counting  systems  squared  away  for  the 
next  several  months,”  Daniels  said,  “as 
we  continue  to  charge  forward  hard  in 
the  direction  we’ve  been  going  with 
NandO,  which  is  just  making  that  Web 
presence  larger  and  larger.” 

And  just  catching  up  to  NandO  will 
take  McClatchy  some  time. 

“We  have  invested  a  lot  of  money 
and  have  a  group  of  35  people  that 
have  been  intimately  involved  in  push¬ 
ing  forward  with  what  the  Net  looks 
like,”  Daniels  said.  “We  have  not  spent 
any  time  on  things  that  aren’t  the  Net. 
We’ve  just  been  focused  on  what  the 
Internet  is  going  to  be  like  as  a  place  to 
publish.” 

He  expects  to  be  giving  many  guided 
tours. 


STARNET,  THE  ELECTRONIC  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Arizona  Daily  Star,  is  one  of 
the  latest  daily  newspapers  to  appear  on 
Internet’s  World  Wide  Web. 

The  online  service  offers  current  and 
back  issues  of  the  newspaper  as  well  as 
local  consumer  and  community  infor¬ 
mation. 

Hot  links  in  stories  enable  users  to 
hyperlink  to  relevant  information  else¬ 
where.  For  instance,  a  hyperlink  in  a 
story  on  the  Phoenix  Suns  jumps  to  the 
ESPN  Phoenix  Suns  page. 

Upcoming  capabilities  will  enable 
consumers  to  take  guided  tours  of  new 
home  developments  in  Tucson  and  to 
read  menus  from  their  favorite  restau¬ 
rants. 

The  service  is  free  during  an  initial 
trial  period  that  will  extend  into  early 
summer,  according  to  the  paper.  After 
that,  users  accessing  the  service  from 
the  Web  will  be  asked  to  pay  $9.95  a 
month. 

For  $20  a  month,  StarNet  provides 
full  Internet  access  and  standard  Inter¬ 
net  services  such  as  e-mail,  gopher  ser¬ 
vices  and  discussion  groups. 

StarNet  was  developed  by  the  Ari¬ 
zona  Daily  Star  and  Tucson  Newspapers 
Inc. 

The  service  involves  the  entire  Star 
newsroom,  and  content  is  prepared  dai¬ 
ly  by  the  regular  staff. 

One  full-time  and  three  part-time 


new  employees  have  been  hired  to  help 
staff  the  service. 

The  Star  is  owned  by  the  Pulitzer 
Publishing  Co.,  which  directs  the  news 
functions  of  StarNet.  Tucson  News¬ 
papers,  a  general  partnership  between 
Pulitzer  and  Gannet  Co.  Inc.,  manages 
the  business  and  marketing  operations 
for  the  Star  and  StarNet. 

The  StarNet  can  be  accessed  at 
http://www.azstarnet.com/starnet/home. 
htm. 

Murdoch  pledges 
to  put  130 
News  Corp. 
newspapers  online 

FOLLOWING  ON  THE  heels  of  a 
$2.4  deal  with  MCI  Communications 
Corp.,  Rupert  Murdoch  has  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  put  the  130  news¬ 
papers  of  News  Corp.  online  in  a  few 
years  time. 

“We’ll  eventually  —  quite  soon  I 
think  —  have  all  our  publications 
available  online,”  Murdoch  told  a  news 
conference.  “Now  whether  people  will 
pay  for  them,  whether  people  will  use 
them,  we  don’t  know.” 

Murdoch  spoke  in  Helsinki  on  a 
mission  “to  beg  for  paper”  from  long¬ 
time  supplier  Finnpap,  a  Finnish  paper 
marketing  group,  which  suggested  his 
eagerness  to  move  online  was  prompt¬ 
ed  in  part  by  escalating  paper  prices. 
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Public  interest 
journalism  in 
the  online  era 

Panelists  examine  positives  and  negatives 


by  William  Webb 

THE  NIEMAN  FOUNDATION  re¬ 
cently  sponsored  a  conference  of  news¬ 
paper  heavyweights  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  titled,  “Public  interest  journal¬ 
ism;  Winner  or  loser  in  the  online 
era?” 

The  answer? 

Winner,  say  a  hundred  or  so  industry 
leaders,  including  Walter  Isaacson,  ed¬ 
itor  of  new  media  at  Time  Inc. 

“The  more  people  that  get  more  in¬ 
formation  and  get  more  involved,  the 
better  off  you  are,  unless  you  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  in  democracy,”  said  Isaacson. 

Overall,  most  attendees  agreed,  al¬ 
though  not  without  raising  some 
pointed  questions. 

And  there  were  a  few  spoilsports, 
such  as  Neil  Postman,  professor  of 
communication  arts  and  sciences  at 
New  York  University  and  author  of 
Amusing  Ourselves  to  Death:  Public 
Discourse  in  the  Age  of  Show  Business. 

Postmen  characterized  new  media  as 
a  “Faustian  bargain.” 

“All  important  technologies  give  us 
something  and  take  something  away,” 
he  said. 

Postman  suggested  that  the  down¬ 
falls  of  online  technology  could  paral¬ 
lel  those  of  television,  “the  last  tech¬ 
nology  America  went  into  with  our 
eyes  closed.” 

When  he  hears  that  “technology  is 
just  a  tool,”  Postman  said  he  is  remind¬ 
ed  of  the  adage,  “To  a  man  with  a 
hammer,  everything  looks  like  a  nail.” 

The  exchange  between  Postman,  ad¬ 
mitted  “outsider”  to  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry,  and  Richard  Harwood,  author 
of  Citizens  and  Politics  and  founder  of 
the  research  firm  the  Harwood  Group, 
focused  on  the  disconnect  between  the 
news  media  and  public. 

“The  media  is  acting  as  a  mega¬ 
phone  for  dissonance  .  .  .  People  do 
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negatives 


Arthur  Sulzberger  Jr. 


not  believe  fundamentally  that  jour¬ 
nalists  understand  people’s  lives,”  said 
Harwood. 

Harwood  complained  that  reporters 
need  to  “get  out  of  the  newsroom”  to 
contact  their  community,  but  came 
down  undecided  on  whether  online 
services  would  help  or  hinder  that  ef¬ 
fort. 

In  the  question  and  answer  period. 
Max  Frankel,  columnist  for  the  New 
York  Times,  endorsed  Harwood’s  views 
on  the  problem  of  “disconnect”  but 
questioned  his  conclusions. 

“Most  reporters  get  a  pretty  good 
sense  of  what’s  troubling  their  commu¬ 
nity,”  Frankel  said.  “It  seems  to  me  the 
real  problem  is  we  favor  the  quick  poll 
...  or  the  false  dichotomy  [of  pro/con] 
because  we  lack  the  knowledge  and 
the  expertise  to  take  an  issue  apart, 
and  we  do  not  have  from  our  manage¬ 
ments  the  kind  of  investment  in  re¬ 
porting  and  talent . . .  that  would  allow 
us  to  understand  what  is  going  on.” 

The  statement  played  well  to  the  au¬ 
dience,  which  applauded  loudly,  and 
even  seemed  to  be  accepted  by 
Frankel’s  own  management.  Times 
publisher  Arthur  Sulzberger  Jr.,  who 


spoke  the  following  day  with  new  me¬ 
dia  analyst  and  entrepreneur  Esther 
Dyson. 

In  their  conversation,  Dyson  played 
devil’s  advocate  and  raised  some  skep¬ 
tical  questions,  while  Sulzberger  ques¬ 
tioned  the  substantive  differences  be¬ 
tween  interactive  media  and  print. 

Dyson  granted  that  the  Times  gets 
feedback  in  circulation  numbers  and 
from  “elite  readers  at  cocktail  parties.” 

“But,”  Dyson  said,  “now  you’ve  got 
some  guy  who  can’t  really  spell,  who 
wants  to  waste  your  reporter’s  time 
sending  him  e-mail.” 

“I’m  probably  that  guy,”  Sulzberger 
quipped. 

He  admitted  he  doesn’t  know  how 
the  medium  is  going  to  change  but  said 
feedback  isn’t  going  to  drive  coverage. 

The  Times  online  will  do  what  the 
Times  has  always  done,  Sulzberger  said: 
“We  provide  judgment .  .  .  not  merely 
collecting  and  analyzing  data.” 

“But  you’ll  be  competing  with  all 
these  other  mediums,”  Dyson  said. 

“We  have  a  lot  of  competition  to¬ 
day,”  Sulzberger  argued  and  said  that 
newspapers  have  to  build  on  their  core 
competencies.  “What  scares  me  is  that 
we’re  going  to  change  to  become  some¬ 
thing  we’re  not.” 

Dyson  asked:  “What  makes  a  New 
York  Times  recipe  uniquely  a  New  York 
Times  recipe?” 

“We  generally  leave  out  one  of  the 
ingredients,”  Sulzberger  said. 

He  added  that  the  value  of  informa¬ 
tion  online  is  not  in  generic  news  and 
used  as  an  example  the  Times  audiotex 
system  that  makes  most  of  its  money 
by  supplying  the  answers  to  the  Times 
crossword  puzzle. 

“Where  else  were  you  going  to  go? 
We  had  the  answers  and  you  didn’t,” 
Sulzberger  said. 

The  nature  of  Internet  will  change 
as  a  second  wave  of  commercial  “shop¬ 
keepers”  replaces  the  technically-ori¬ 
ented  “frontierspeople,”  Sulzberger  pre¬ 
dicted.  The  future  users  of  Internet 
won’t  be  the  Web  surfers  of  today. 

“People  are  going  to  want  to  go  to 
places  that  help  them,  and  then  they’re 
going  to  stop,”  he  said.  Online  users 
need  branded  information  like  the 
Times  because  “people  are  creatures  of 
habit  and  will  want  to  go  somewhere 
that  serves  their  needs  every  day.” 

Sulzberger  emphasized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  investing  in  the  newsroom  in 
an  online  era,  because  “he  or  she  who 
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has  the  best  news  should  win  this  one.” 

But  what  about  the  social  fragmen¬ 
tation  of  everyone  reading  their  own 
“Daily  Me,”  Dyson  asked. 

“Won’t  people  filter  out  important 
information  that  makes  them  part  of 
the  society?” 

That’s  happening  already,  Sulzberg¬ 
er  said.  “People  who  don’t  want  the 
paper  don’t  read  it ...  in  the  end,  we’re 
going  to  have  to  depend  on  humanity . . . 
People  want  information  that  makes 


REUTERS  HAS  LAUNCHED  a  US. 
television  service  for  the  foreign  ex¬ 
change,  debt  and  treasury  markets. 
Reuters  Financial  Television  (RFTV) 
premiered  in  Europe  last  year. 

RFTV’s  live  coverage  of  key  market 
events  follows  the  lead  of  Dow  Jones  In¬ 
vestor  Network  (E&P,  April  29,  p.  48). 

Donald  Nordberg,  vice  president  and 
financial  editor  of  Reuters  America 
said,  “RFTV  focuses  on  macroeconom¬ 
ic  news  and  analysis,  making  it  especial¬ 
ly  useful  to  participants  in  the  foreign 
exchange  and  debt  markets.” 

Coverage  includes  speeches,  summit 
meetings,  key  trade  statistics  and  exclu¬ 
sive  interviews  with  economic  figures 
and  financial  analysts.  Dedicated  cam¬ 
eras  in  40  trading  rooms  in  Europe, 


Richard  C.  Harwood 


their  lives  simple.  1  think  they’re  going 
to  continue  to  want  and  need  and  seek 
a  common  agenda.  That’s  our  role.” 

“What  do  you  do  if  they  don’t  want 
to  pay  for  it?”  Dyson  said. 

“1  go  out  of  business,”  Sulzberger 
said. 

“1  don’t  think  [making  money]  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  as  difficult  as  we  think  it  is 
today,”  he  added,  “because  I  think  the 
ethos  and  ethics  of  the  Web  will 
change.  1  guess  I’m  banking  on  that.” 


Asia  and  the  U.S.  gather  live  commen¬ 
tary. 

RFTV  is  available  to  users  in  18 
countries  in  Europe  and  North  Ameri¬ 
ca  and  will  launch  in  Japan  later  this 
year. 

Audit  Bureau  joins 
World  Wide  Web 

THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  of  Circulations 
will  make  its  debut  on  the  World  Wide 
Web  on  June  1. 

Anyone  connecting  to  http://www. 
accessabc.com,  the  Audit  Bureau’s 
home  page,  can  access  general  informa¬ 
tion,  news  flashes  and  other  data  about 
the  organization. 


San  Francisco 
papers  join 
the  Internet 

THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  Newspaper 
Agency  (SFNA)  has  opened  a  new  in¬ 
teractive  service  on  Internet. 

Called  the  Gate,  the  service  on  the 
World  Wide  Web  provides  selected  con¬ 
tent  from  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
and  San  Francisco  Examiner  free  to  dai¬ 
ly  readers.  Included  are  the  columns  of 
Herb  Caen,  Rob  Morse,  Jon  Carroll 
and  Stephanie  Salter.  Daily  classified 
liner  ads  also  are  available. 

Readers  can  search  by  keyword  for 
editorial  and  classified  material.  Partici¬ 
pants  also  can  converse  via  on-line  bul¬ 
letin  boards  on  such  subjects  as  food, 
sports,  business,  music  and  film. 

Gate  manager  John  Coate  termed 
the  project  by  SFNA’s  Electronic  Infor¬ 
mation  Services  a  “work  in  progress 
that  will  enable  the  newspapers  of  San 
Francisco  to  develop  a  worthwhile  and 
meaningful  on-line  service  while  pro¬ 
viding  people  all  over  the  Internet  a 
good  and  relevant  place  to  be  better  in¬ 
formed,  enjoy  on-line  conversation  and 
generally  benefit  from  a  site  that  blends 
information  and  communication  in  in¬ 
teresting  new  ways.” 

Coate  said  some  Gate  areas  are  spon¬ 
sored  but  noted  that  some  future  ser¬ 
vices  may  carry  a  small  subscription  fee. 

Tribune  Co. 
reduces  stake  in 
America  Online 

TRIBUNE  CO.  DUMPED  200,000 
shares  of  America  Online  (AOL)  and 
reduced  its  stake  in  the  company  to  6% 
from  8%,  according  to  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

The  Tribune  Co.  remains  a  strong 
believer  in  the  AOL’s  prospects  but 
wants  to  redeploy  some  of  its  invest¬ 
ment  into  other  projects,  said  the  Jour¬ 
nal. 

In  addition  to  the  Tribune’s  trim¬ 
ming,  17  other  corporate  insiders  sold  a 
total  200,000  shares  from  March  9  to 
March  15,  which  lends  support  to  nu¬ 
merous  short-sellers  who  are  betting 
that  the  stock  is  overvalued. 

The  stock  price  is  nearly  15  times 
greater  than  its  initial  price  in  March 
1992,  but  some  analysts  like  Brian  C. 
Oakes  with  j.P.  Morgan  Securities  are 
still  saying,  “Buy,”  the  Journal  said. 


Reuters  launches 
U.S.  TV  service 
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L* A*  Times  replaces 
Coyotes  with  Decade 


by  Roger  S.  Peterson 

THE  LOS  ANGELES  Times,  one  of 
the  first  —  and  for  years  the  largest  — 
System  Integrators  Inc.  customer,  in 
March  contracted  with  CE  Engineer¬ 
ing,  founded  by  two  ex-SII  employees, 
to  replace  its  editorial  front-end  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  next  month,  SII  customers  at¬ 
tended  a  users  group  meeting  in  Sacra¬ 
mento,  where  they  showed  interest  in 
products  and  services  from  other  third- 
party  companies  established  by  ex-SII 
employees. 

Over  the  protest  of  SII,  the  System 
Integrators  System  Users  Group 


(SISUG)  invited  several  third-party 
suppliers  to  attend  the  users’  sessions 
and  to  exhibit  their  products.  The 
April  29-May  1  meeting  was  the  first  to 
include  both  North  American  and  Eu¬ 
ropean  SII  user  groups  —  an  unprece¬ 
dented  action  prompted  by  European 
customers  who  wanted  access  to  the 
new  suppliers. 

“Obviously  there  is  concern  about 
the  future  of  SII.  I  think  we  also  recog¬ 
nize  that  those  of  us  with  installed  SII 
systems  have  a  stake  in  seeing  the  com¬ 
pany  survive,”  said  Barry  Abisch,  sys¬ 
tems  editor  at  Gannett  Suburban 
Newspapers  and  incoming  president  of 
the  users  group. 


Formerly  with  System  Integrators  Inc., 
Peterson  is  a  marketing  communications 
specialist  living  in  Rocklin,  Calif. 


“We  had  a  frank  discussion  with  SII 
president  Bill  Aaronson,”  Abisch  con¬ 
tinued.  “We  came  away  with  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  company  is  heading  in  the 
right  direction  .  .  .  away  from  propri¬ 
etary  products.  CE  Engineering  was  at 
the  users’  meeting,  and  there  was  some 
interest  in  CE’s  Decade  product.  For 
years  we  told  SII  to  do  a  Windows  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Coyote  product.  They  did 
not,  and  CE  did.” 

Industry  analyst  David  Cole,  who  at¬ 
tended  the  users  meeting,  said,  “I 
think  there  is  no  question  that  the 
users  are  very  concerned  about  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  SII.  The  biggest  concern  was 
on  the  SCOOP  [output  management] 


product,  but  Bill  Aaronson  made  some 
commitments  to  push  the  product 
along.” 

In  an  unusual  pre-user  group  summit 
meeting  in  Chicago,  Aaronson  met 
with  SISUG  leaders  who  sought  a 
clear  product  direction  and  a  commit¬ 
ment  from  him  to  continue  servicing 
and  supporting  the  INL  editorial  pagi¬ 
nation  product.  INL  development 
manager  Frank  Pazoureck  was  among 
the  42  employees  SII  laid  off  January, 
prompting  much  concern  among  users. 

“I  now  have  some  proposals  at  SII 
and  expect  to  be  working  again  on  the 
product  in  some  capacity,”  Pazoureck 
said. 

Denver  Post  systems  project  manag¬ 
er  Jim  Allbright  said  the  Chicago 
meeting  was  held  “to  give  us  some  clar¬ 
ification  about  SII’s  general  product  di¬ 


rection.  SII  made  some  changes  in  Jan¬ 
uary  and  we  were  hearing  lots  of  ru¬ 
mors  and  we  wanted  to  know  what  was 
going  on.  Some  in  the  meeting  wanted 
some  fixes  on  INL,  which  is  in  its  last 
version.” 

At  the  Sacramento  meeting.  All- 
bright  said,  “the  users  had  a  basic  wait- 
and-see  attitude,  but  I  think  in  general 
the  meeting  ended  on  a  positive  note. 
It  appears  Aaronson  is  now  asking 
what  we  really  want,  and  I  thought 
that  was  a  good  sign.” 

SII  is  replacing  INL  with  MTX/Lay- 
out,  an  OS/2-based  product,  but  the 
interface  for  the  two  products  will  be 
identical  to  minimize  retraining  for 
INL  customers. 

SII  will  continue  to  support  INL  for 
the  time  being,  although  there  proba¬ 
bly  won’t  be  any  revisions.  Randy 
Seelye,  pagination  editor  for  the  Santa 
Rosa,  Calif.,  Press  Democrat,  said, 
“We’re  paying  software  support  for  INL 
and  assume  we  will  continue  in  that 
pattern.” 

Other  SII  customers  are  not  so  con¬ 
fident.  After  having  used  it  for  several 
years,  the  Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times  will 
drop  INL,  according  to  composing 
room  superintendent  Gene  Fulkenber- 
ry  and  production  coordinator  Dale 
Payton.  They  will  switch  later  this 
summer  to  a  Harris  Newsmaker  pagi¬ 
nation  system  using  CE’s  Decade  33 
product  on  networked  PCs  as  the  in¬ 
terface  to  the  existing  SII  System/55. 

Other  ex-SII  employees  are  ventur¬ 
ing  out  on  their  own.  Associated  Infor¬ 
mation  Systems  International  (AISI), 
Auburn,  Calif.,  was  founded  by  ex-SII 
director  Jan  McDonald  and  is  working 
with  SII  to  supply  its  customers  with 
hardware  and  networking  products.  In 
return,  SII  staffers  are  selling  AISI 
products. 

McDonald  said,  “We’re  a  full-service 
integrator  of  hardware  and  software 
products  for  all  publishing  systems. 
We’re  very  generic  —  SII,  Atex,  Base- 
view  —  anybody.” 

Current  SII  customers  buying  from 
AISI  include  the  Toronto  Star,  Denton 
(Texas)  Record-Chronicle ,  Milwaukee 
Journal  Sentinel,  Cincinnati  Post  and 
Wichita  Eagle. 

“All  of  us  add  value  to  the  SII  envi¬ 
ronment  and  solution,  including  CE 
Engineering,  which  is  a  competitor, 
said  McDonald.  “Every  one  of  us  wants 


How  did  a  five-year  old  company  with 
22  employees,  working  in  the  obscure  town  of 
Loomis,  Calif.,  take  away  SIPs  biggest  customer 
to  replace  all  its  Coyote  terminals? 
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SII  to  survive.” 

Former  SII  support  engineer  Anne 
Markle  is  installing  system  upgrades  for 
SII  customers  out  of  her  office  in 
Loomis,  Calif.  She  also  does  contract 
work  for  SII. 

“Huntsville  offered  me  a  job  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  but  I  turned  it  down  for  a  short 
project.  So  far  my  work  has  been  50/50 
SII  and  on  my  own,”  she  said. 

With  an  estimated  $2-$4  million, 
CE’s  installation  at  the  Times  —  the 
most  significant  third-party  gain  in  the 
SII  customer  base  —  prompts  an  obvi¬ 
ous  question:  How  did  a  five-year  old 
company  with  22  employees,  working 
in  the  obscure  town  of  Loomis,  Calif., 
take  away  SII’s  biggest  customer  to  re¬ 
place  all  its  Coyote  terminals? 

“SII  builds  the  best  text  editor  in 
the  business,  bar  none,  but  now  news¬ 
papers  want  more  than  that,”  said  CE 
Engineering  president  Robert  Water- 
house.  “They  want  more  flexibility 
than  proprietary  platforms  provide, 
they  don’t  want  to  be  dependent  on 
any  one  vendor,  and  they  want  some¬ 
one  who  is  willing  to  work  with  pagi¬ 
nation  vendors  for  them.  We  said  ‘no 
problem.’  ” 

CE  announced  the  contract  award 
on  March  13,  indicating  the  Times 
would  replace  its  1,600  Coyotes  with 
CE’s  Decade/33  PC  and  Dacade/Mac 
workstation  software,  priced  at  $2,500 
per  station.  Decade  emulates  Coyote 
functionality. 

The  Times  is  keeping  SII’s  Tandem 
host  computer  and  database,  but  is  re¬ 
placing  user  hardware  with  Macintosh¬ 
es  and  PCs  from  AST  Computers  Inc. 

According  to  CE’s  March  announce¬ 
ment,  the  company  is  currently  testing 
an  interface  to  Digital  Technology  In¬ 
ternational’s  editorial  database.  Water- 
house  said  Harris  technical  staffers 
spent  several  weeks  in  Loomis  to  de¬ 
velop  the  interface  that  will  allow  CE 
users  to  extract  stories  from  the  Harris 
pagination  system,  edit  the  text  and 
file  the  results  back  to  the  Harris  sys¬ 
tem.  CE  indicated  plans  for  additional 
interfaces  to  Microsoft  Word,  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Works  and  QuarkXPress. 

Decade  products  are  not  dependent 
on  the  Tandem  or  any  other  hardware 
platform.  The  software  enables  users  to 
do  hyphenation/justification  in  the  PC 
or  Tandem,  then  pass  the  material  to 
third-party  pagination  systems. 

Times  editorial  systems  director 
Wayne  Parrack  said,  “We’ve  contracted 
for  a  period  that  extends  over  three 
years,  including  various  enhancements 


along  the  way.  We  see  a  lot  more  flexi¬ 
bility  with  the  Decade  system  than  the 
PC  boards  or  MTX  product  from  SII. 
We  really  do  need  the  Windows  and 
Macintosh  functionality  because  we  do 
work  on  both  platforms.” 


the  Coyote’s. 

“Will  it  be  useful  to  anyone  else,  or 
just  the  Times?”  asked  Cole.  “SII’s  de¬ 
sign  philosophy  wasn’t  to  give  the  cus¬ 
tomer  the  feature,  but  rather  to  give 
them  the  tools  —  style  codes  and 


“This  is  indicative  of  what^s  happening  in  the 
industry.  Atex  and  SII  were  the  leading  vendors 
with  the  largest  installed  customer  base.  Now  CE 
is  going  after  SII  like  [Advanced  Technical 
Solutions]  went  after  Atex. 


According  to  Parrack,  the  choices 
for  a  news  editing  system  narrowed 
down  primarily  to  SII  and  CE. 

“We  also  have  a  pilot  program  going 
with  DT  on  pagination,  but  it  cannot 
interface  with  the  SII  system,”  Parrack 
said.  “We  could  get  that  only  with  SII’s 
Mac55  product.  But  the  interactivity 
and  h&j  capabilities  of  Mac55  weren’t 
as  good  as  we  needed.  SII  didn’t  offer 
to  make  the  necessary  enhancements 
in  Mac55  ....  but  they  also  didn’t  say 
they  wouldn’t  do  it.  It  was  the  same 
with  a  Mac-based  Coyote  product.  We 
told  SII  we  wanted  it,  but  we  never  got 
beyond  the  ‘what-if’  stage.” 

CE  agreed  to  an  unlimited  site  li¬ 
cense  so  Times  reporters,  inside  or  re¬ 
mote,  could  use  the  software.  “That 
flexibility  is  real  important  to  us,” 
added  Parrack. 

He  said  CE  also  showed  more  will¬ 
ingness  to  work  with  other  vendors. 

“With  any  deal  this  size,  you  go  into 
it  with  some  heart  palpitations,  but 
we’re  pleased,”  Parrack  said.  “We  think 
it’s  going  to  be  a  good  system  for  us.” 

CE  won  the  contract,  says  Water- 
house,  by  listening  to  the  customer. 

“We  just  ask  them  ‘tell  us,  what  do 
you  want  in  a  system’  and  they  tell  us,” 
Parrack  said.  “Hell,  I  haven’t  come  up 
with  a  single  idea  yet  on  my  own  .  .  . 
it’s  all  customer-driven  features  or  we 
don’t  do  them.” 

Waterhouse  claimed  the  price  for 
Decade  software  came  from  asking  cus¬ 
tomers  what  they  expected  to  pay  for 
the  functionality  they  specified. 

“They  told  us  $2,500,  and  we  said 
we’d  go  back  and  see  if  we  could  do  it 
for  that,”  he  said.  “And  we  could.  So 
they’re  happy  and  we’re  happy.” 

Analyst  Cole  wonders  if  the  Times  is 
thinking  it  can  direct  Decade’s  devel¬ 
opment  as  it  once  tried  to  direct 


UDKs  [user  defined  keys]  —  to  make 
the  features  themselves.” 

CE  operations  vice  president  Joseph 
Giannone  said  the  Times  had  been 
testing  100  Decade  workstations  (in¬ 
cluding  several  at  its  Washington  bu¬ 
reau)  for  nine  months  before  the  sale 
was  announced. 

Giannone  said  CE  Engineering  has 


(See  Decade  on  page  36) 


Working  with 
newspaper  clients  to 
help  them  plan 
for  the  future  -  that’s 
why  I’m  at  McClier.  i 

Alan  Stromberg  ✓  , 

Fresiclfut.  Newspaper  Group 
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Personal  memories 
of  great  cartoonists 

Mort  Walker,  speaking  at  a  comics  centennial 
session,  recalls  some  of  the  creators  he  knew 


by  David  As  tor 

WITH  THE  AMERICAN  comic  strip 
turning  100  this  year,  there  has  been 
plenty  of  talk  about  famous  cartoons  of 
the  past. 

But  there  has  been  less  talk  about 
famous  cartoonists  of  the  past.  After 
all,  old  comics  can  still  be  seen  and  ap¬ 
preciated,  but  their  deceased  creators 
cannot. 

Mort  Walker  tried  to  rectify  this  im¬ 
balance  a  little  during  a  comics  centen¬ 
nial  session  at  last  month’s  National 
Cartoonists  Society  convention  in 
Boca  Raton,  Fla.  The  “Beetle  Bai- 
ley”/“Hi  and  Lois”  creator  reminisced 
about  some  of  the  greats  he  met  and 
knew  since  attending  his  first  NCS 
meeting  in  1950. 

One  of  them  was  “Terry  and  the  Pi- 
rates”/“Steve  Canyon”  creator  Milton 
Caniff  (1907-1988),  who  Walker  called 
a  “classy  gentleman”  and  “marvelous 
cartoonist.” 


Mort  Walker  and  Dik  Browne  in  1963 


Mort  Walker 


Walker,  71,  told  the  story  of  a  1960s 
White  House  meeting  between  Presi¬ 
dent  Lyndon  Johnson  and  a  group  of 
cartoonists.  As  the  session  was  break¬ 
ing  up,  Caniff  extended  an  impromptu 
invitation  for  LBJ  to  join  the  cartoon¬ 
ists  for  lunch  at  the  National  Press 
Club,  and  the  president  ditched  his 
busy  schedule  to  accept. 

LBJ  apparently  thought  more  of  car¬ 
toonists  than  a  certain  Hearst  newspa¬ 
per  editor.  Walker  recalled  how  “Abie 
the  Agent”  creator  Harry  Hershfield 
(1885-1974)  wanted  cartoonists  to  re¬ 
ceive  bylines,  just  like  reporters  did. 

“We’re  in  newspapers,  too,”  Hersh¬ 
field  said. 

“Is  a  barnacle  a  ship?”  the  editor 
replied. 

Walker  also  remembered  “Little  Or¬ 
phan  Annie”  creator  Harold  Gray 
(1894-1968).  He  said  the  “curmudgeon¬ 
ly”  Gray  identified  so  closely  with 
Daddy  Warbucks  that,  when  the  car¬ 
toonist  was  about  to  die,  he  arranged 


for  his  famous  character  to  die  as  well. 
But  Gray’s  syndicate  redid  the  strips. 

Another  cartoonist,  “Joe  Palooka” 
creator  Ham  Fisher  (1901-1955),  was 
kicked  out  of  the  NCS  for  redoing  “L’il 
Abner”  by  A1  Capp  (1909-1979)  to 
make  the  comic  pornographic. 

“Ham  Fisher  was  not  a  nice  person,” 
said  Walker,  who  noted  that  most  of 
the  other  cartoonists  he  has  known 
were  “wonderful”  and  “generous.” 

One  of  them  was  Dik  Browne  ( 1917- 
1989),  who  collaborated  with  Walker 
on  “Hi  and  Lois.”  But  the  “Hagar  the 
Horrible”  creator  was  not  averse  to 
playing  practical  jokes.  Walker  said 
Browne  once  drew  a  very  detailed  “Hi 
and  Lois”  Sunday  strip,  and  told  vari¬ 
ous  people  that  he  had  hid  their  names 
in  the  art.  They  looked  eagerly,  but 
couldn’t  find  anything  —  because  no 
names  were  there. 

Then  there  was  “Buz  Sawyer”  cre¬ 
ator  Roy  Crane  (1901-1977),  who  had 
so  much  trouble  meeting  deadlines 
that  he  moved  close  to  an  airport  to 
have  a  better  chance  to  get  his  comics 
on  the  night  mail  to  New  York. 

Walker  also  recalled  “Prince 
Valiant”  creator  Hal  Foster  (1892- 
1982),  who  predicted  in  the  early  1950s 
that  comics  were  a  dying  medium. 
Needless  to  say,  Foster  was  wrong. 

“The  Little  King”  creator  Otto 
Soglow  (1900-1975)  was  also  wrong 
about  something.  When  Walker  pro¬ 
posed  a  certain  cartoonist  for  member¬ 
ship  in  the  NCS  more  than  four 
decades  ago,  Soglow  initially  turned 


Otto  Soglou'  and  Rube  Qoldberg  in  1968 
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Oklahoma  City  bombing  cartoon 
angers  many  readers  in  Tacoma 


Lucy  Caswell 


down  the  young  artist  —  who  was 
“Peanuts”  creator  Charles  Schulz. 

One  of  the  founders  of  the  49'year' 
old  NCS  was  Rube  Goldberg  (1883- 
1970),  who  is  best  known  for  his  crazy 
cartoon  contraptions. 

“Rube  was  a  father  figure  to  me,” 
said  Walker.  “One  time  I  asked  him 
what  makes  a  good  comic.  He  told  me, 
‘No  one  knows.  It’s  just  magic.’” 

Walker,  who  is  the  founder  of  the 
International  Museum  of  Cartoon  Art 
in  Boca  Raton,  was  preceded  to  the 
podium  by  the  curator  of  Ohio  State 
University’s  Cartoon,  Graphic  and 
Photographic  Arts  Research  Library. 

Lucy  Shelton  Caswell  spoke  about 
the  artists  whose  work  led  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  first  commercially  suc¬ 
cessful  newspaper  comic  —  “Hogan’s 
Alley,”  starring  the  Yellow  Kid,  which 
made  its  debut  on  May  5,  1895.  And 
the  associate  professor  discussed  the 
development  of  comics  through  1920. 

The  centennial  presentation  was 
sponsored  by  King  Features  Syndicate 
(which  distributes  Walker’s  comics). 
Universal  Press  Syndicate,  Tribune 
Media  Services,  United  Media  and 
Creators  Syndicate. 

‘BizPlus^  launched 
for  business  pages 

A  TWICE-WEEKLY  feature  offering 
business  stories,  accompanied  by  pho¬ 
tos  or  graphics,  has  been  launched  by 
Knight-Ridder/Tribune  News  Service. 

“BizPlus”  includes  trend  pieces,  and 
company  and  people  profiles.  Specific 
articles  focus  on  topics  ranging  from 
Northwest  Airlines’  rebound  after  a 
brush  with  bankruptcy  to  the  business 
impact  of  the  baseball  strike. 


by  David  Astor 

MORE  THAN  100  readers  canceled 
their  subscriptions  after  the  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  News  Tribune  ran  a  hard-hit¬ 
ting  editorial  cartoon  about  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  bombing. 

But  the  paper,  which  took  a  concil¬ 
iatory  response  to  the  criticism,  report¬ 
ed  that  about  half  of  these  subscribers 
have  already  come  back. 

The  May  cartoon,  by  News  Tribune 
staffer  Chris  Britt,  showed  the  widely 
circulated  image  of  a  firefighter 
cradling  a  dead  baby  at  the  bombing 
site.  “Damn  right-wing  radio,”  read  the 
thought  balloon  Britt  placed  above  the 
firefighter’s  head. 

Several  hundred  readers  called  or 
wrote  the  130,000-circulation  paper  to 
protest  the  cartoon.  Many  questioned 
the  use  of  the  baby’s  image  to  make  an 
editorial  cartoon  point,  while  others 
expressed  anger  at  the  criticism  of 
“right-wing  radio.”  A  few  people 
threatened  Britt  and  News  Tribune  ex¬ 
ecutives  with  violence  for  saying  that 
“right-wing  radio”  may  encourage  vio¬ 
lence! 

The  cartoon  was  also  discussed  and 
criticized  on  local  talk  radio  and  on 
Rush  Limbaugh’s  nationally  syndicated 
show. 

News  Tribune  publisher  Kelso 
Gillenwater  said  a  local  radio  station 
“fanned  the  flames”  against  the  car¬ 
toon,  but  added  that  the  station  had 
every  right  to  express  its  opinion. 

Gillenwater  also  said  that  Britt  had 
every  right  to  express  his  opinion 
about  “right-wing  radio,”  and  stated, 
“Chris’  target  and  his  point  were  actu¬ 
ally  far  less  sweeping  than  many  read¬ 
ers  perceived.  His  target  was  the 
fringes  of  talk  radio  where  violence  is 
sometimes  celebrated,  not  the  main¬ 
stream  conservative  talk  radio  where  it 
is  regularly  condemned.” 

But  Gillenwater  added  that  Britt’s 
use  of  the  baby’s  image  to  make  his 
point  may  “not  have  been  appropriate.” 

“Many  of  the  people  complaining 
had  a  legitimate  gripe,”  said  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  “They  thought  the  cartoon 
crossed  the  line  of  good  taste.” 

Gillenwater  made  his  views  known 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  He  got  on  the 


phone  with  complaining  readers,  wrote 
them  letters,  appeared  on  radio,  and 
penned  a  column  that  ran  in  the  News 
Tribune  six  days  after  Britt’s  cartoon 
was  published. 

One  thing  Gillenwater  stated  in  his 
column  was  that  the  paper’s  editors 
would,  from  now  on,  review  cartoons 
more  carefully  before  they  run. 

“Chris  is  a  great  cartoonist,”  the 
publisher  told  E&P.  “His  job  is  to  be 
provocative  and  push  the  limits.  It’s 
our  job  to  put  the  brakes  on  if  he  push¬ 
es  the  limits  too  far.” 

The  column  and  the  News  Tribune's 
other  efforts  helped  bring  back  about 
half  of  the  lost  subscriptions,  and 
Gillenwater  said  he  believes  most  of 
the  other  readers  will  return  as  well. 

Also,  the  paper  published  at  least 
100  letters  to  the  editors  from  readers. 
Many  of  them  blasted  Britt,  but  others 
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praised  the  cartoon,  defended  the  role 
of  an  editorial  cartoonist,  or  criticized 
other  letter-writers  for  being  too  harsh. 

When  contacted,  Britt  said  he  stood 
by  his  cartoon.  “An  editorial  cartoon 
has  to  have  two  elements  to  be  effec¬ 
tive  —  a  strong  graphic  and  a  strong 
point  of  view,”  commented  the  three- 
year  News  Tribune  veteran.  “To  me, 
the  cartoon  was  effective.” 

Britt,  36,  is  syndicated  by  Copley 
News  Service,  which  reported  receiv¬ 
ing  no  complaints  about  the  cartoon 
from  editors  at  client  papers. 

A  column  conflict? 

GEORGE  WILL  HAS  been  criticized 
for  a  possible  conflict  of  interest,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  Washington  Post  story. 

When  Will  wrote  a  May  column 
blasting  the  Clinton  administration’s 
proposed  tariffs  on  Japanese  luxury 
cars,  he  did  not  reveal  that  his  wife 
does  paid  lobbying  work  for  the  Japan 
Automobile  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

“I’m  very  distressed,”  said  Dennis 
Britton,  editor  and  executive  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Chicago  Sun^Times,  a  Will 
client  paper.  “That’s  one  of  those  ma¬ 
terial  facts  an  editor  should  know  . . . .” 

But  Will  told  the  Post,  “I  was  for  free 
trade  long  before  I  met  my  wife.” 

Alan  Shearer  —  general  manager/ 
editorial  director  at  the  Washington 
Post  Writers  Group,  Will’s  syndicate  — 
added,  “A  lot  of  us  have  spouses  who 
have  careers  of  their  own,  and  whether 
that  requires  us  to  disclose  everything 
they  do  is  a  difficult  question.  It  doesn’t 
bother  me.” 

A  convention  chair 

“SMART  MOVES”  COLUMNIST 
Ellen  James  Martin  of  Universal  Press 
Syndicate  chaired  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Editors,  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  June  4-7. 

World  War  II  comic 

AN  EXHIBIT  FOCUSING  on  Milton 
Caniff’s  “Male  Call”  comic  will  run 
through  July  14  at  the  Ohio  State  Uni' 
versity  Cartoon,  Graphic  and  Photo¬ 
graphic  Arts  Research  Library. 


The  controversial  cartoon 


The  “Terry  and  the  Pirates”  creator 
produced  the  special  strip,  starring  the 
“innocent  but  sexy”  Miss  Lace,  for  mil¬ 
itary  newspapers  during  World  War  11. 

News  about  awards 

MARY  MCGRORY  OF  the  Washings 
ton  Post  and  Universal  Press  Syndicate 
has  received  the  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
Lifetime  Achievement  Award  in  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

She  also  has  won  the  Franklin  De¬ 
lano  Roosevelt  Four  Freedoms  Award 
for  freedom  of  speech. 

Another  Kennedy  award  went  to  ed¬ 
itorial  cartoonist  Ted  Rail  of  Chronicle 
Features. 

Two  other  editorial  cartoonists  — 


Ellen  James  Martin 


Herbert  Block  of  the  Washington  Post 
and  Creators  Syndicate,  and  Rob 
Rogers  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
and  United  Feature  Syndicate  —  have 
won  an  Overseas  Press  Club  Award 
and  a  National  Headliner  Award,  re¬ 
spectively. 

Film  critic  Roger  Ebert  of  Universal 
has  received  the  Press  Award  from  the 
Publicists’  Guild  of  America. 

“The  Family  Almanac”  columnist 
Marguerite  Kelly  of  Tribune  Media 
Services  has  won  the  Parent  Encour¬ 
agement  Program’s  Champion  of  the 
Family  Award. 

“Wee  Pals”  cartoonist  Morrie  Turn¬ 
er  of  Creators  has  received  the  Com¬ 
mitment  to  Children  Media  Award 
from  the  California  Association  for  the 
Education  of  Young  Children. 

Copley  News  Service’s  six-reporter 
Los  Angeles  bureau  has  won  the  Delta 
Sigma  Theta  sorority’s  Responsible 
Programming  in  Media  Award  for  cov¬ 
erage  of  minority,  political  and  legal 
affairs. 

And  the  “Beakman’s  World”  TV 
show  —  based  on  the  “You  Can  With 
Beakman  and  Jax”  feature  by  Jok 
Church  of  Universal  —  has  won  a  pair 
of  Emmy  Awards  for  editing  and 
sound. 

Sends  anti-tax  letter 

A  SYNDICATE  EXECUTIVE  has 
sent  a  letter  to  U.S.  Trade  Representa¬ 
tive  Mickey  Kantor  asking  for  help  in 
eliminating  the  taxes  that  are  levied 
when  material  is  shipped  to  foreign 
subscribers. 

Kurt  Singer,  president  of  the  Singer 
Media  Corporation  in  San  Clemente, 
Calif.,  wrote  that  these  “punitive”  tax¬ 
es  are  as  much  as  30%  in  some  coun¬ 
tries. 

Account  executives 

THE  NEWS  USA  syndicate  in  Vien¬ 
na,  Va.,  has  hired  H.  Keith  Adams  and 
Jane  Tyler  as  account  executives. 

Adams  has  more  than  23  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  promotion,  public  rela¬ 
tions,  broadcasting,  advertising  and  as¬ 
sociation  work. 

Tyler  is  a  sales,  marketing  and  man¬ 
agement  veteran  who  spent  more  than 
21  years  doing  TV,  radio  and  corpora¬ 
tion  work. 
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Burned 

Continued  from  page  13 

ter-in-law  also  had  been  diagnosed 
with  cancer. 

“Somewhere  in  my  head  I  ran  away 
to  a  place  where  the  world  couldn’t  get 
to  me,  which  is  what  disassociation  is 
all  about,”  he  observed. 

Wisehart  suggested  that  a  family 
tragedy  contributed  to  his  plagiarism 
in  1987,  when  his  young  son  was  seri¬ 
ously  injured  in  a  motorcycle  accident 
that  resulted  in  broken  bones  in  the 
boy’s  back,  legs  and  ankle  and  left  him 
with  severe  internal  injuries.  The 
youth  returned  from  the  hospital 
“bedridden  and  helpless.” 

Wisehart  regrets  that  he  didn’t  ask 
the  paper  for  a  leave  of  absence,  in¬ 
stead  of  continuing  to  try  to  turn  out 
his  column  during  this  period. 

“I  didn’t  take  time  off,  and  I  lost  it.  I 
was  a  darn  fool,”  he  admitted. 

Referring  to  his  more  recent  ethical 
lapse,  Wisehart  said  that  when  he  left 
the  hospital,  he  didn’t  have  a  clear  idea 
of  how  the  incident  happened.  He  re¬ 
called  having  had  several  conversa¬ 
tions  with  Dawson  and  having  checked 
the  wires  and  other  TV  columns  for 
ideas. 

“Put  it  all  together,  and  what  1  did 
was  to  take  what  I  remembered  of  his 
column,  unconsciously  tell  myself  that 
it  was  a  conversation,  and  wrote  my 
column,  using  part  of  his,”  Wisehart 
surmised. 

Although  still  undergoing  outpa¬ 
tient  psychotherapy,  the  writer  said  he 
was  “fine  now.  This  is  my  way  of  flying 
the  flag.  It  is  time  to  reenter  the 
world.” 

Professionally,  that  may  be  difficult, 
because,  as  Wisehart  said,  “I’ve  never 
felt  better  physically  and  psychological¬ 
ly.  The  irony  is  that  I  can’t  get  a  job.” 

Sold 

Continued  from  page  16 
azines. 

Former  owner  Dan  Hogan,  whose 
family  had  owned  the  paper  since  1920, 
said  he  had  been  contemplating  the 
sale  for  some  time.  There  was  no  con¬ 
nection  between  the  sale  and  the 
bombing,  Hogan  said  in  an  article  in 
the  Oklahoma  Publisher,  the  newsletter 
of  the  Oklahoma  Press  Association. 

Also  sold  in  the  transaction  was  Tin¬ 
ker  Take-Off,  the  30,000-free-distribu- 
tion  weekly  that  serves  nearby  Tinker 


Air  Force  Base. 

Both  papers  will  continue  to  be 
printed  by  Hogan’s  commercial  printing 
operation. 

At  the  moment,  however,  the  Journal 
Record  is  being  printed  by  the  Edmond 
Sun.  All  of  the  offset  presses  that  print¬ 
ed  the  paper  are  still  in  the  severely 
damaged  Journal  Record  Building. 

Dolan  Media  named  David  Cutler  as 
the  new  publisher  of  the  Journal 
Record. 

Book  Reviews 

Continued  from  page  23 

themselves  to  some  young  hunks  who 
went  fishing  everyday.  At  an  appointed 
time,  the  girls  were  told  to  stay  in  one 
location  while  the  young  men  went  off 
to  their  secret  fishing  place.  They 
would  return  with  hardly  any  fish,  but 
it  was  all  great  fun. 

Some  years  later  she  learned  from 
noted  sea  explorer  Jacques  Cousteau 
that  he  was  training  some  men  hiding 
on  the  island  in  the  use  of  new  oxygen 
tanks  for  the  French  Navy. 

“You  were  part  of  their  cover,”  he 
said,  as  including  the  girls  made  it  look 
as  if  they  were  just  going  on  a  picnic. 
The  boy  she  liked  the  best  was  later 
caught  by  the  Nazis  and  shot. 

Forget  “Bob,”  and  just  enjoy  the  uni¬ 
versal  and  human  —  and  humorous  — 
little  stories  in  this  book. 


Shop  Talk 
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great  a  threat  to  the  newspaper  circula¬ 
tor  as  readers’  reduced  attention  span 
is  to  the  newspaper  editor. 

In  addition  to  witnessing  subscriber 
desertions,  once  circulators  are  denied 
access  to  an  area  for  any  length  of 
time,  they  experience  an  interesting 
Catch-22. 

The  more  access  is  denied,  the  more 
it  looks  as  if  it  were  never  needed  in 
the  first  place. 

The  manager  of  a  65-unit  town- 
house  complex  recently  refused  to  give 
a  key  to  a  representative  with  the 
Glendale,  Calif.,  News  Press  because 
there  were  only  three  newspaper  sub¬ 
scribers  in  the  complex. 

“But  the  reason  there  are  only  three 
subscribers,”  the  rep  told  her,  “is  be¬ 
cause  we  don’t  have  a  key.” 

As  existing  buildings  are  renovated 
to  include  new  security  and  gated  com¬ 


munities  continue  to  be  built,  metro¬ 
politan  papers  may  find  it  necessary  to 
literally  wine  and  dine  reluctant  prop¬ 
erty  managers  into  cooperating  and  to 
employ  an  army  of  representatives  who 
spend  considerable  time  just  getting 
access  to  buildings. 

Another  option  could  be  the  get- 
tough  method:  letters  and  phone  calls 
to  subscribers  and  others,  informing 
them  that  newspapers  are  undeliver¬ 
able  because  property  managers  lock 
newspapers  out. 

This  might  have  the  effect  of  pres¬ 
suring  those  in  control  to  relent  for 
fear  tenants  will  vote  with  their  feet 
and  move  to  more  accommodating 
digs. 

It  is  vital  that  circulators  overcome 
the  perception  that  newspaper  carriers, 
if  allowed  into  gated  communities,  will 
somehow  make  the  streets  unsafe. 

To  right  this  misconception  may  re¬ 
quire  hiring  a  brigade  of  marketers  and 
PR  people,  or  putting  carriers  in  uni¬ 
form  and  in  clearly  marked  fleet  vehi¬ 
cles.  It  may  even  mean  waging  legal 
battles  to  make  it  illegal  to  bar  newspa¬ 
per  distribution  to  whole  communities. 

If  we  cannot  open  these  gates,  the 
editorial  product  becomes  irrelevent, 
and  we,  as  unemployed  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple,  can  start  looking  for  a  warm  piece 
of  pavement  to  lie  on. 

Cartoon  draws 
bomb  donations 

BOSTON  GLOBE  cartoonist  Dan 
Wasserman’s  panel  of  a  weeping  teddy 
bear  (E&P,  May  13,  p.  4)  attracted 
more  than  $15,000  worth  of  donations 
for  the  victims,  and  their  families,  of 
the  Oklahoma  City  bombing. 

Wasserman’s  panel  appeared  April 
20,  the  day  after  a  bomb  destroyed  that 
city’s  federal  building.  On  its  editorial 
page  April  30,  the  Globe  and  Wasser- 
man,  with  the  permission  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate,  offered 
copies  of  the  cartoon  to  people  who  do¬ 
nate  to  relief  efforts.  The  Sunday  Okla¬ 
homan  ran  an  item  on  the  cartoon  May 
7.  By  May  17,  more  than  800  people 
had  lent  a  hand. 

The  Globe  is  giving  the  money  to  the 
Victims  and  Families  Relief  Fund  in 
Oklahoma  City. 

The  Globe  is  offering  a  cartoon  print 
to  donors  through  June  15.  Donations 
to:  Teddy  Bear  Cartoon,  Boston  Globe, 
RO.  Box  2378,  Boston,  Mass.  02107- 
2378. 
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Decade 
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installed  327  Decade  units  in  32  other 
newspapers  worldwide.  Decade  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  October  1993.  The  Des 
Moines  Register  has  a  quadriplegic  em¬ 
ployee  testing  a  Decade  workstation 
with  an  Abdex  Windows-based  voice- 
recognition  system. 

Phoenix  Newspapers  Inc.  is  testing 
50  workstations,  and  Giannone  said 
strong  interest  has  been  expressed  by 
the  Baltimore  Sun  and  the  Morning 
Call,  Allentown,  Pa.  —  like  the  Times, 
both  Times  Mirror  properties. 

The  user  interface  for  the  PC-and 
the  Mac-based  Decade  systems  are 
identical.  A  user  can  switch  back  and 
forth  between  platforms  using  the 
same  commands. 

According  to  Waterhouse,  CE  de¬ 
veloped  Decade  by  “back  engineering” 
Sll’s  Coyote  using  logic  analyzers. 
“What  Sll  did  with  hardware,  we  did 
with  software,”  he  said.  Regarding  the 
similarity  of  the  Coyote  and  Decade 
editors,  he  said,  “We’ve  had  lawyers 
look  at  how  we  developed  the  Decade, 
and  the  Times  had  lawyers  look  at  it, 
too.  We’re  clean.” 

Asked  if  it  wouldn’t  be  advantageous 
to  CE  if  Sll  abandoned  the  System/55 
and  Synthesis  66  platforms  in  favor  of 
a  standards-based  system,  Waterhouse 
said,  “But  if  they  did  that,  it  would  re¬ 
ally  make  their  customers  angry.” 

Waterhouse  claims  CE  is  already  do¬ 
ing  much  of  the  repairs  and  mainte¬ 
nance  on  Sll’s  installed  systems. 

Information  International  Inc.  pres¬ 
ident  A1  Edwards,  formerly  president 
of  SII,  said,  “It’s  a  case  of  not  listening 
to  customers  and  allowing  an  entrepre¬ 
neur  to  come  along  and  take  the  busi¬ 
ness  . .  .  plus  a  real  concern  about  SlI’s 
financial  stability.” 

Edwards  led  Sll  management  in  a 
February  1989  leveraged  buyout  from 
chief  stockholder  James  P.  Lennane. 
Though  profitable,  the  company  filed 
for  Chapter  11  bankruptcy  protection 
in  Sept.  1993  to  extricate  itself  from 
high-interest  bank  debt  incurred  as  a 
result  of  the  buyout.  The  debt  became 
a  burden  to  Sll  only  after  sales  were 
hurt  by  the  newspaper  industry’s  worst 
recession  in  50  years.  It  emerged  from 
Chapter  11  protection  last  October. 

The  Times  bought  its  Sll  system 
from  company  founder  Lennane,  who 
now  has  other  business  interests. 

Christopher  Caneles,  Fresno  (Calif.) 
Bee  information  systems  director  and 


past  president  of  the  Sll  users  group, 
said,  “The  Decade  is  the  product  we 
asked  Sll  to  build  several  years  ago,  but 
for  whatever  reason  they  refused.  For 
existing  SII  customers,  it’s  definitely 
something  to  consider  for  future  termi¬ 
nal  purchases. 

“For  a  new  system  purchase,  howev¬ 
er,  the  Decade  doesn’t  have  everything 
it  probably  needs,”  he  continued.  “1 
would  think  a  new  customer  would 
want  the  power  of  the  MTX  worksta¬ 
tion  rather  than  just  a  Coyote  look- 
alike.  You  want  a  system  that  can  inter¬ 
face  with  other  products.  Here  we 
would  use  the  Decade  maybe  for  re¬ 
mote  bureaus,  but  not  to  upgrade  the 
newsroom.” 

Larry  Moore,  president  of  CText 
Inc.,  supplier  of  the  Times’  new  classi¬ 
fied  system,  said  of  CE’s  Times  con¬ 
tract,  “This  is  indicative  of  what’s  hap¬ 
pening  in  the  industry.  Atex  and  Sll 
were  the  leading  vendors  with  the 
largest  installed  customer  base.  Now 
CE  is  going  after  Sll  like  [Advanced 
Technical  Solutions]  went  after  Atex. 
It  sounds  like  some  newspapers  are  try¬ 
ing  to  extend  the  life  of  their  propri¬ 
etary  systems  due  to  capital  con¬ 
straints,  or  just  a  reluctance  to  make 
the  big  jump  into  something  totally 
new.” 

At  his  Naples,  Fla. -based  DeScribe, 
Inc.,  Lennane  reacted  to  the  news  by 
saying,  “so  much  for  customer  loyalty! 
The  guy  who  rakes  in  the  gravy  doesn’t 
have  to  worry  about  the  customer  sup¬ 
port.  And  the  newspaper  site  doesn’t 
always  think  about  what  will  happen 
when  they  need  something  else.” 

Lennane  added:  “1  don’t  think  it’s 
real  good  for  Sll,  because  the  Coyote 
terminal  was  at  the  core  of  Sll’s  prof¬ 
itability  —  the  customer  couldn’t  get 
the  value-added  of  the  system  without 
that  terminal. 

“In  the  long  run,  I  don’t  know  who 
is  going  to  solve  big  clients’  problems 
any  more.  The  newspaper  industry 
wants  the  solutions  but  they  don’t  want 
to  pay  for  it.  The  guy  who  comes  in 
with  a  compatibility  product  just 
brings  in  a  substitute,  not  the  long¬ 
term  solution.  Where  is  the  originality 
in  all  this?  Who  will  provide  the  fol- 
low-on  to  the  System/55?  Will  some¬ 
one  like  CE  be  able  to  do  the  R&D 
necessary  to  make  a  successor  to  the 
System/55  ?” 

Two  long-term  solutions  many  news¬ 
papers  want  are  a  client-server  envi¬ 
ronment  (versus  point-to-point  host 
systems  such  as  Sll’s  System/55),  and 


more  standard  off-the-shelf  software. 

Early  predictions  of  client-server  ad¬ 
vantages,  however,  are  being  tempered 
by  new  studies.  A  Price  Waterhouse 
Technology  Forecast  in  March  predict¬ 
ed  rapid  development  of  computer  sys¬ 
tems  and  components,  but  uneven  de¬ 
velopment  in  software  operating  sys¬ 
tems,  software  technologies  and 
applications.  What’s  more,  the  same 
study  states  that  client-server  technol¬ 
ogy  can  no  longer  be  seen  as  a  cost¬ 
cutting  venture,  because  the  increased 
labor  cost  in  servicing  client-server  sys¬ 
tems  offsets  the  purchase  savings. 

CE  Engineering  was  founded  in 
1989  by  Waterhouse  and  Chris 
Ellsworth,  both  former  engineers  at 
SII.  Officials  declined  to  quote  revenue 
figures,  but  indicated  they  will  likely 
add  10  people  to  their  small  staff. 

Waterhouse  said  he  told  some  SII 
employees  who  called  looking  for  jobs 
that  he  won’t  talk  with  them  while 
they  are  still  with  SII.  “Some  of  them 
are  pretty  angry  ....  But  we  need  peo¬ 
ple  willing  to  get  past  that  and  get  to 
work,”  he  said. 

As  a  reward  for  making  the  Times 
contract  possible,  Ellsworth  and  Wa¬ 
terhouse  took  their  entire  staff  to 
Hawaii  for  a  long  weekend.  “We 
wouldn’t  be  here  if  it  weren’t  for  them 
.  .  .  and  we  want  to  say  thanks,”  said 
Waterhouse. 


SYSTEM  INTEGRATORS  INC., 
Sacramento,  is  suing  CE  Engineering 
Publishing  Systems  Inc.,  in  nearby 
Loomis,  Calif.,  claiming  CE  illegally 
used  proprietary  SII  technology  to  de¬ 
velop  its  publishing  software. 

Sacramervto  Bee  staff  writer  Clint 
Swett  reported  early  this  month  that 
SII  alleges  that  CE  founders  Chris 
Ellsworth  and  Robert  Waterhouse  vio¬ 
lated  a  confidentiality  agreement  they 
signed  before  leaving  Sll  in  the  1980s. 
The  suit  also  names  a  third  former  SII 
employee,  now  a  consultant. 

According  to  the  Bee,  SII  further  ac¬ 
cuses  CE  of  infringing  its  trademarked 
“S”  logo.  Swett  reported  that  Ellsworth 
denied  the  allegations  and  that  CE  is 
preparing  a  countersuit. 

Calling  such  litigation  “a  distraction” 
from  business  that  may  worry  potential 
customers,  a  former  SII  executive  told 
E&P  that  neither  firm  can  afford  a  big 
settlement  or  damage  award.  Another 
suit  against  CE  was  settled. 


SII  sues  CE 
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law  judge  for  the  state  unemployment 
board,  ruled  last  April  7  that  Comp¬ 
ton’  s  version  of  the  Blackhawks  inci¬ 
dent  was  true  and  criticized  Newsday 
for  firing  him. 

The  State  Division  of  Human  Rights 
will  use  the  unemployment  case  tran¬ 
scripts  in  its  investigation  of  Comp¬ 
ton’s  discrimination  allegations. 

“If  we  find  there  is  enough  evidence, 
we  would  issue  an  order  of  probable 
cause  and  schedule  a  hearing,”  said 
Klar,  the  human  rights  spokesper¬ 
son. 

Newsday  had  originally  said  it  would 
appeal  the  unemployment  board  rul¬ 
ing,  but  Compton  disclosed  that  he 
has  not  received  any  legal  notice  to 
that  effect. 

The  newspaper  has  not  identified 
the  sports  desk  employee  who  made 
the  allegations  against  Compton, 
which  were  detailed  in  a  one  page,  un¬ 
signed  letter  to  Steve  Ruinsky,  the 
sports  editor. 

Sports  staffers  have  criticized  News- 
day  for  allowing  an  employee  who 
worked  with  them  to  make  an  anony¬ 
mous  accusation. 

“We’re  afraid  to  say  anything  any¬ 
more,”  said  one  who  asked  not  to  be 
identified  for  fear  of  losing  his  job.  “It’s 
a  dangerous  atmosphere.” 

“The  decision  to  terminate  Comp¬ 
ton  was  not  made  on  the  basis  of  an 
unsigned  letter,”  said  Chiara  Coletti, 
vice  president  of  public  affairs  for 
Newsday.  “It  involved  a  face  to  face  al¬ 
legation  made  by  a  member  of  the 
sports  staff  to  Steve  Ruinsky.” 

Coletti  said  Newsday  editors  have 
kept  the  witness  under  wraps  because 
they  were  afraid  of  retribution  from  the 
sports  department. 

“There  was  some  concern  there 
would  be  verbal  harassment  from  some 
members  of  the  sports  desk,”  Coletti 
said.  Eventually,  she  said,  Newsday  will 
have  to  produce  the  witness. 

Coletti  said  Newsday’s  decision  to 
fire  Compton  was  the  correct  one.  “If 
we  erred  anywhere,  it  was  not  firing 
him  sooner,”  she  said. 

Newsday  wanted  to  fire  Compton 
after  he  inserted  Les  Payne’s  name  on  a 
wrestling  card,  according  to  a  former 
Newsday  sports  editor.  “After  the 
wrestling  incident,  Steve  took  away 
Eric’s  overtime  for  two  months,”  the 
editor  said,  asking  that  his  name  not 
be  made  public. 


He  said  Ruinsky  made  it  clear  in  a 
March  1994  meeting  that  he  wanted  to 
throw  Compton  out  of  the  sports  de¬ 
partment. 

“We  needed  Eric  to  work  in  the 
slot,”  the  editor  recalled.  “But  Steve 
said  no.  Steve  said,  ‘1  want  him  out  of 
this  office.’  I’ll  never  forget  that  con¬ 
versation.” 

Ruinsky  vigorously  denied  that  he 
ever  said  he  was  trying  to  get  rid  of 
Compton. 

“I  never  said  anything  like  that,”  Ru¬ 
insky  declared.  “That  is  totally  incor¬ 
rect.  It  is  another  example  of  your  in¬ 
accurate  reporting.” 

Coletti  said  a  December  1992  inci¬ 
dent  involving  Compton’s  son,  Brian, 
also  played  a  role  in  the  Newsday  deci¬ 
sion  to  fire  him. 

Brian,  15,  a  New  York  Islander  fan, 
typed  “Messier  sucks”  into  the  agate 
type  of  the  New  York  Rangers  National 
Hockey  League  score. 

The  prank  was  caught  in  the  New 
York  and  Nassau  editions,  but  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Suffolk  editions. 

Ranger  fans  bombarded  New  York 
City’s  talk  radio  station,  WFAN-FM 
with  complaints,  claiming  the  exple¬ 
tive  reference  to  Ranger  star  Mark 
Messier  was  proof  of  the  Long  Island 
newspaper’s  bias  to  Islanders. 

“The  paper  had  asked  me  to  work 
my  day  off  and  1  told  them  1  would 
have  to  bring  my  kid  in,”  Compton  re¬ 
called.  “I  let  him  use  the  computer.  It 
was  a  mistake.  And  1  apologized  for  it.” 

“Brian  wrote  a  letter  of  apology  to 
Tony  Marro  [Neivsday’s  editor]  and 
Tony  wrote  a  nice  note  back  to  my  kid 
telling  him  not  to  worry  about  it.” 

The  Compton  case  has  resurrected  a 
long  smoldering  internal  debate  in  the 
sports  department  about  a  Newsday 
decision  to  intensify  its  recruitment  of 
women  and  minorities  for  the  sports 
department. 

White  sports  staffers  said  the  effort 
was  so  concentrated  that  Jim  Toedt- 
man,  then  the  sports  editor,  called  a 
meeting  in  the  Summer  1993  to  ex¬ 
plain  his  hiring  policies. 

“Jim  told  me  that  there  hadn’t  been 
minorities  here  for  the  five  years, 
through  the  [John]  Pessah  era,  and  we 
needed  to  right  that  wrong,”  said  Jim 
Jenks,  then  the  sports  news  editor. 

Pessah  preceded  Toedtman  as  sports 
editor. 

Toedtman  used  similar  language  to 
quell  profests  by  a  meeting  of  15  white 
sports  staffers,  according  to  Newsday 
sources. 


The  white  staffers  said  Toedtman 
had  misspoken  when  he  claimed  that 
Newsday  had  not  hired  any  women  or 
minorities  in  sports  during  the  previ¬ 
ous  four  years. 

“We  hired  David  Steele  for  the  copy 
desk  in  1992,”  said  one  source,  “and 
several  women.” 

Still,  Toedtman  insisted  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  that  he  had  the  personnel  records 
to  back  up  his  contention,  according 
to  sources. 

Coletti  said  Toedtman  never  told 
anyone  that  Newsday’s  sports  section 
had  not  hired  any  women  or  blacks 
prior  to  his  becoming  sports  editor. 

“He  couldn’t  have  said  that,”  she 
said.  “He  never  would  have  said  that. 
He  didn’t  say  that.” 

Toedtman  also  denied  making  any 
reference  of  Newsday’s  sports  depart¬ 
ment  minority  hiring  record. 

“I  have  notes  of  what  1  said  and 
know  that  I  didn’t  say  anything  like 
that,”  he  said  in  an  interview.  “1  called 
that  meeting  to  deal  with  the  backlash 
that  resulted  from  my  hiring  policies.” 

Toedtman  was  referring  to  the  fact 
that  white  staffers  were  angry  because 
Laura  Price,  a  sports  copy  editor,  had 
been  promoted  to  cover  the  New  York 
Rangers  even  though  she  professed  no 
interest  in  the  sport. 

In  addition,  Shaun  Powell,  an 
African  American,  had  been  hired  for 
the  National  Basketball  Association 
beat. 

“They  are  very  good,”  said  one  of  the 
white  editors,  “but  Newsday  practiced 
reverse  discrimination  the  way  they 
did  that.” 

Toedtman  also  hired  Greg  Long,  a 
black  copy  editor,  two  women  copy  ed¬ 
itors,  and  created  a  fulltime  position 
for  a  researcher  who  was  a  woman. 

The  Graphics  Union,  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  editorial  workers  at  Newsday, 
also  became  involved  in  the  dispute 
when  several  white  staffers  noticed 
that  some  of  the  sports  openings  were 
not  posted. 

Park  merger  complete 

PARK  COMMUNICATIONS  INC.  of 
Ithaca,  N.Y.,  has  completed  a  merger 
with  Park  Acquisitions  Inc.  and  no 
longer  will  be  a  public  company. 

Park  Communications,  which  owns 
and  operates  107  newspapers,  22  radio 
stations  and  nine  TV  stations,  is  in  the 
process  of  delisting  with  the  NASDAQ 
National  Market  System. 
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and  if  he  would  like  any  medical  atten¬ 
tion.  Royko  declined  any  medical 
treatment  and  became  very  belligerent 
with  both  Officer  Manella  and  R/O. 
Royko  began  yelling  at  R/O  and  said, 
‘What  are  you,  Croatian?  You  fucking 
loser!  What’s  your  ethnicity,  you  fag?’  ” 
the  report  states. 

The  appearance  of  his  attorney, 
identified  in  the  report  as  David  Pri- 
tikin,  did  not  calm  down  the  colum¬ 
nist. 

When  Pritikin  attempted  to  speak  to 
Royko,  Royko  yelled,  "...  I  don’t  want 
any  attorney,”  the  report  states. 

According  to  the  report,  Royko 
stuck  his  tongue  out  while  being  pho¬ 
tographed  for  his  police  mug  shot.  A 
Winnetka  officer  contacted  at  the  sta¬ 
tion  said  it  is  against  department  poli¬ 
cy  to  release  mug  shots. 

On  May  16,  Royko  pleaded  guilty  to 
drunken  driving,  resisting  arrest  and 
failure  to  yield.  He  was  fined  $1,600, 
sentenced  to  two  years  probation  — 
with  the  requirement  he  abstain  from 
alcohol  during  the  period  —  and  re¬ 
quired  to  perform  80  hours  of  commu¬ 
nity  service.  In  court,  he  apologized  to 
the  Winnetka  pxalice  officers  for  his  be¬ 
havior  and  remarks. 

Chicago  gay  activists  have  tangled 
with  Royko  several  times  in  the  past, 
accusing  him  of  anti-homosexual  bias. 

“What  we  do  know  about  Mike 
Royko  is  that  he  has  been  completely 
off  the  wall  on  gay  people  and  les¬ 
bians,”  Illinois  Federation  for  Human 
Rights  executive  director  Rick  Garcia 
said. 

Garcia  drew  a  distinction  between 
Royko’s  columns  —  “1  would  never  call 
for  anything  against  him  for  those 
kinds  of  opinions,  he  has  every  right  to 
express  those  views”  —  and  the  slurs 
Royko  uttered  during  his  arrest.” 

1  can  understand  why  [the  Tribune] 
would  have  no  comment  on  his  DWl,” 
Garcia  said  in  an  interview.  “But  these 
slurs  are  vile  and  disgusting  —  and  he 
says  them  over  and  over  ...  1  don’t 
think  if  Mike  Royko  were  Grand  Drag¬ 
on  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  on  his  off-time 
that  the  Tribune  would  regard  that  as 
just  ‘personal.’  Well,  this  is  bigotry.” 

Similarly,  LeRoy  Aarons,  president 
of  the  National  Lesbian  and  Gay  Jour¬ 
nalists  Association,  said  the  Tribune’s 
position  is  “troubling.” 

“The  Tribune  kissed  this  off  as  a  ‘pri¬ 
vate  matter.’  But  it  seems  to  me  a  news- 
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paper  has  to  take  responsibility  for 
what  its  highly  visible  stars  say  not 
only  in  their  columns,  but  off-stage,” 
said  Aarons,  who  emphasized  he  was 
not  speaking  for  the  organization. 

“1  wonder  what  the  Tribune’s  reac¬ 
tion  would  be  if  these  slurs  had  been 
aimed  at  jews  or  blacks.  It  seems  quite 
often  that  gays  are  fair  game  for  this 
kind  of  thing  these  days.  1  just  wish  the 
Tribune  were  taking  this  more  seriously 
than  it  seems  to  be  taking  it,”  Aarons 
said. 

Israeli  news 
executives  jailed 
for  wiretapping 

TWO  ISRAELI  NEWSPAPER  execu¬ 
tives  recently  were  jailed  for  their  al¬ 
leged  involvement  in  illegally  wiretap¬ 
ping  several  of  the  country’s  politicians, 
top  reporters  and  even  Shin  Bet,  Israel’s 
supersecret  spy  agency,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  reported. 

The  April  29  story  from  Jerusalem  by 
staff  correspondent  Mary  Curtius  said 
that  Ofer  Nimrodi,  publisher  ofMaariv, 
and  Moshe  Vardi,  top  editor  of  Yediot 
Aharonot,  both  popular  tabloids,  were 
subsequently  released  on  bail  and  that 
more  arrests  are  expected.  The  two  sus¬ 
pects  were  expected  to  be  charged  with 
commissioning  wiretaps,  according  to 
the  Times’  account. 

Both  newspapers  reported  the  arrests 
and  the  bailout,  prompting  one  televi¬ 
sion  journalist  to  quip  that  their  release 
had  given  the  term  “free  press”  a  new 
meaning. 

But  Sarah  Friedman,  head  of  he  Is¬ 
raeli  Press  Association,  was  quoted  as 
saying:  “We  think  that  Israeli  journal¬ 
ism  is  being  descredited.  It  is  terrible  for 
the  public  to  think  that  we  are  not 
clean.  This  is  a  stain  on  our  history  and 
reputation.” 

Arnon  Moses,  publisher  of  Yediot, 
was  questioned  and  released  but  was 
still  under  investigation,  police  said. 

The  Times  story  said  the  arrests  came 
after  a  year-long  investgigation  by  au¬ 
thorities  who  have  accused  Nimrodi  of 
ordering  the  bugging  of  government  of¬ 
fices,  senior  officials  and  Maariv  and 
Yediot  reporters. 

Among  those  tapped  was  Israeli  Pres¬ 
ident  Ezer  Weizman,  police  said. 

Nimrodi  is  accused  of  directing  the 
bugging  of  his  own  staff.  Amnon 
Abramovitch,  a  columnist,  reportedly 
quit  Maariv  after  police  played  him  a 


recording  of  his  phone  conversation. 

Vardi  and  Moses  are  suspected  of  or¬ 
dering  the  wiretapping  of  a  senior 
Yediot  editor  who  quit  to  join  Maariv. 

The  three  men  claimed  innocence  as 
the  press  association,  the  Israeli  jour¬ 
nalists  union  and  the  nation’s  Press 
Council  called  on  them  to  resign  pend¬ 
ing  resolution  of  the  charges. 

Friendly  Fellows 

THE  ALFRED  FRIENDLY  Press  Fel¬ 
lowship,  named  after  the  late  Washing' 
ton  Post  managing  editor,  has  named  10 
foreign  journalists  as  fellows  to  report 
for  U.S.  newspapers  or  newsmagazines 
for  five  months,  after  undergoing  two 
weeks  of  orientation. 

The  fellows  and,  respectively,  their 
current  and  U.S.  assignments  are: 
Gayane  Afrikian,  an  Agence  France- 
Presse  correspondent  in  Armenia, 
Phladelphia  Inquirer;  Abraha  Belai  Aba- 
di,  an  editor  for  the  Ethiopion  News 
Agency,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette;  Masud 
Hasan  Khan,  a  reporter  at  the  English- 
language  Daily  Star  in  Bangladesh,  De¬ 
troit  News;  Li  Xiguang,  science  writer 
for  the  Xinhua  News  Agency  in  China, 
Washington  Post. 

Lulama  Marylin  Luti,  provincial  gov¬ 
ernment  reporter  for  the  Soivetan  in 
South  Africa,  Chicago  Tribune;  Basil¬ 
don  Peta,  a  reporter  for  the  Sunday 
Gazette  in  Zimbabwe,  Dallas  Morning 
News;  Priit  Pullerits,  editor  of  the  Es¬ 
tonian  magazine  Favoriit,  Newsweek; 
Christine  Frances  Rovoi,  an  editor  for 
the  English-language  Daily  Post  in  Fiji, 
Grand  Forks  (N.D.)  Herald.  Lubomir 
Sedlak,  a  business  editor  of  the  English- 
language  weekly  Prague  Post  in  the 
Czech  Republic,  New  York  Times;  Irina 
Ivanova  Yordanova,  an  editor  at 
Demokratzia  in  Bulgaria,  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News. 

Costa  Rica  repeals 
journalist  licensing 

THE  INTER  AMERICAN  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  (lAPA)  has  praised  a  Costa  Rica 
Supreme  Court  decision  to  declare  un¬ 
constitutional  the  obligatory  licensing 
of  journalists,  which  has  been  law  since 
1969.  IAEA  president  Raul  Kraiselburd 
commented,  “This  decision  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  end  for  a  medieval 
practice  ....  Its  goal  was  to  restrict  the 
exercise  of  freedom  of  the  press  and  the 
free  flow  of  information.” 
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254-7646. 


HEALTH.  SPORTS  &  FITNE 


ARTICLES,  FILLERS,  MONTHLY 
EDITORIAL  SPECIALS  ALSO 
UCENSED  RIGHTS  TO  PUBUSH 
ESTABUSHED  STAND-ALONE 
HEALTH  &  FITNESS  NEWSPAPER- 
PROTEOED  TERRITORY  MARKETING 
&  TECHNICAL  SUPPORT  PROVIDED 
CALL  (800)  NEW  UVING 
FREE  SAMPLES  AND  RATES. 


AWARDWINNING  700  vwjrd  WEEKLY 
Samples:  Clear  Creek  Features 
Box  3303,  Gross  Valley,  CA  95945 


WACKY  -  WIT  -  WEEKLY 
For  a  ‘SLIGHTLY  OFF*  Perspective 
Deb  Di  Sandro,  (708)  639-1 232 


LUCKY  NUMBERS 


FORTUNE  COOKIES  -  All  Birthdotes 
Daily  -  Camera  Ready  -  Free  Trial 
Time  Date  (800)  322-5101 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS.  Essential  information 
for  moviegoers.  Camera  ready.  Star 
photos.  Graphic,  provocative  rating 
system.  Cineman  Syndicate,  P.O.  Box 
^33,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 

(914)  692-4572.  Fax  (914)  692-831 1 . 


Editor  &  Publisher’s  1995  Year  Book 
Can  be  purchased  through  Circulation  at  (212)  675-4380. 


SMALL  AWARD-WINNING  southeast 
senior  tabloid  looking  (or  working  part¬ 
ners  to  assume  control  of  existing  and 
new  editions  in  southeast.  Some  invest¬ 
ment  required.  Proven  formula.  Healthy 
attractive  coastal  and  golf  locations 
available.  Ideal  for  sales-oriented  peo¬ 
ple  who  want  to  build  their  own  busi- 


PAUL  KNECHTEL 
(919)493-1733 
Fox:  (919)490-1925 
P.O.  Box  51 277 
Durham,  NC  27717 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
123NW  13thSt.,  Suite  214-8 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
P.O.  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(334)  566-7198 
Fax  (334)  566-0170 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO. 
Negotiations/ Accurate  Appraisals 
Nationwide  (516)  379-2797 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (360)  892-71 96 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


625  Sold-Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-Pres.-(301 )  540-0636 
Tom  Sexton-N.England-(617)  446-071 1 
D.  Claussen-MWest-(816)  561-0596 
Wren  Barnett- South-(704)  698-0021 . 
Bruce  Lant2-CANADA-(51 9)  775-2335 


BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sole  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(334)566-7198 
Fox  (334)  566-0170. 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1 000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
Fox  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
51 96  Benito,  Atentclair,  CA  91 763 
(909)  626-6440  Fax  (909)  624-8852 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lone 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  Fox  (214)  520-6951 


MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
1221  N.  Kingston  St. 

Gilbert,  AZ  85233  (602)  81 3-9344 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Appraisal 

Brokerage 

BOLITHO-CRIBB 
&  Associates 
Established  1923 


Appraisal  for 
estate,  tax,  ESOP, 
partners,  bank, 
stock,  assets 


John  T.  Cribb  1  Annette  Park  Drive,  Bozeman,  MT  59715  406-586-6621 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
The  Finest  In  Crossword  Puzzles 
Phone  (800)  292-4308 


EDITORS,  Looking  for  a  Friday  NFL 
column  that  appeals  to  a  wide  variety 
of  fans?  My  work  appears  in  major 
newspapers  like  the  NY  Doily  News. 
For  o  sample  call  (914)  332-0768. 


NEW,  SAVVY  and  honest  travel/advice 
column  about  U.S. /foreign  destina¬ 
tions.  TrovelTips  is  a  monthly  featuring. 
The  New  Hot  Spots,  Bargains,  Basics 
and  Ripoffs.  Written  by  a  veteran  travel 
journalist.  First  two  issues  put  up  on  the 
internet.  (415)  331-6079  for  samples. 


Time  isn't  a  commodity,. .Time  is  the 
substance  of  life.  When  anyone  asks  you 
la  give  of  your  time ,  they're  really  asking 
for  a  chunk  of  your  life. 

Antoinette  Boko 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-Investments 
Management- Brokers 
P.O.  Box  3308 
Merrifield,VA  221 16-3308 
(703)  846-8410  Fax  (703)  846-8406 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SA1£ 


2000-)-  8  page  monthly  gambling/ 
travel  nevirsletter.  Covers  Las  Vegas.. .22 
years  old.. .grosses  $150,000  single 
person  operation.  Box  07426,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AVOID  UNEMPLOYMENT -Own  your 
newspaper  in  growing  Texas.  Most 
owner  financed,  free  list.  Bill  Berger, 
Associated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc., 
1801  Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703. 
(512)476-3950. 


ESTABLISHED,  independently  owned 
trade  publication  distributed  monthly  to 
retail  grocers  and  convenience  store 
operators  in  3-state  region.  40-year 
history.  Excellent  potential.  Box  07413, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA:  Small  weekly  and  print  shop, 
$95,000;  senior  citizen  papers,  prof¬ 
itable,  $500,000.  Beckermon  Assoc., 
(813)971-2061. 


GROUP  COMMUNITIES,  central  plant, 
Texas.  Specifics  to  non-brokers.  Reply 
to  Box  07424,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROFITABLE  WEEKLY  newspaper  in 
rural  north  Florida;  modem  equipment, 
owners  retiring.  $226K-*-  gross  in 
1 994.  Box  07425,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


UPSTATE  New  York  wieekly  in  fast  grow¬ 
ing  capital  district  with  great  potential. 
Reply  to  Box  07399,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

A  good  garden  may  have  some  weeds. 

Thomas  Fuller 
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NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

PROFITABLE,  small  weekly  oldtimer  with 
county  legals  in  beautiful,  dry  eastern 
Washington  State.  Perfect  Mom  &  Pop. 
$150K-t-  gross.  $135K  with  terms. 
Reofv  to  Box  07393,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SOUTH  FLORIDA  WEEKLY 
Well-received  established  publication 
with  solid  core  of  both  readers  and 
advertisers.  Needs  solid  management 
to  guide  it  into  21st  Century.  Contact: 
Conn  M.  Cameron,  224  Datura  Street, 
Ste.  401 ,  West  Palm  Beach,  FL  33401 . 

SMALL  WEEKLY  in  North  California 
near  Pacific  state  historic  village,  cattle. 

sheep  ranches,  prime  dairy  industry 
farms.  Moneymaker  for  hardworking 
husband  wife,  less  (or  relaxing  retirees. 
Reply  to  Box  07349,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SOUTHERN  OREGON  -  Monthly  mag¬ 
azine/tabloid  serving  beautiful 
Ashland,  Oregon.  Six  years  excellent 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  -  Nice  group  situa¬ 
tion.  Strong  bottom  line.  Ideal  owner- 
operator  situation.  W.B.  Grimes  &  Co., 
(301 )  540-0636. 

reputation,  Mac-equipped.  SIOOK  or 
best  offer.  Serious  inquiries  respond  to: 
Publisher,  550  Siskiyou  BKrd.,  Ashland, 
OR  97520. 

If. . .  misfortunes  were  laid  in  one  common 
heap  whence  everyone  must  take  an 
equal  portion,  most  people  would  be 
contented  to  take  their  own  and  depart. 

Socrates 

SPECIALTY  PUBLICATION  26  X  year. 
Can  be  published  from  almost  any¬ 
where  in  U.S.  $320,000  gross,  prof¬ 
itable.  Asking  $225,000  cash  or 
$300,000  terms  with  $75,000  down. 
Reply  to  Box  07409,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1 968.  Fine 
tune  process  caniera  lens  alignment, 
tows  &  calibration  H.  Canbom 
CKOptical  (310)  372-0372. 


PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe,  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-581 7  Fax  (404)  590-7267 


Refurbished  odd  on  pockets 
MULLER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886. 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-521 8  Fox  (407)  273-901 1 


1 989  Goss  SSC  Community  Unit. 
PRESS  PRODUaS,  INC. 
(815)  544-0048 


6  UNIT  Harris  VI 5A,  grease  bath 
50HP  (older  w/upper  forma  board,  6 
roll  stands.  $200,000  (504)  927-9379. 


MAILRCX)M 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


AMERICAN  PUBUSHING  COMPANY  is 
aggressively  seeking  newspaper  acquisi¬ 
tions  with  circulations  or  5,000  or 
greater.  APC  is  owner/ operator  of  373 
publications,  including  96  daily  news¬ 
papers.  All  correspondence  and  dis¬ 
cussions  are  confidential.  Contact: 

KENNETH  W.  COPE,  Exec.  V.P. 

1 006  West  Hanrwny 


AWARD-winning  Midwest  newspaper 
group  seeks  to  add  paid  newspapers  to 
its  group  of  fine  publications.  Large 
down  payments  or  all-cash  available. 
Seeking  medium-sized  and  large 
circulation  quality  papers  and  groups. 
Management  welcome  to  stay  in  place. 
All  replies  guaranteed  held  confiden¬ 
tial.  Reply  to  Box  071 48,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DON’T  SELL  YOUR  OPERATION... lease 
it  to  a  top  management  team!!  Retain 
benefits  of  ownership  with  rapid  equity 
escalation.  1  (800)827-4116. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES  30#- 28# 
BEHRENS  INTERNATIONAL,  CAUF. 
(71 4)  644-2661 ,  Fax  (71 4)  644-0283 


PLANTS  FOR  SALE 


COMMERCIAL  PRINTING  PLANT  with 
2  weekly  shoppers  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Heatset  and  Cold  presses. 
Prepress,  Bindery,  and  Mailing  House. 
Complete  shop.  Unbelievable 
opportunity!  High  growth  area.  Prop¬ 
erty  available.  Box  07347,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GET  YOUR  EQUIPMENT 
READY  FOR 
EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER'S 
NEXPO  ISSUE!! 
JUNE  24 


PRESSES 


FOR  SALE 

2  Unit  Newsking  with  KJ-6  folder,  vin¬ 
tage  1 978,  reconditioned  1 989 
5-10  Unit  Harris  V-22,  heavy  duty 
RBI  folder  and  upper  former  (w/ 
additional  JF1  (older) 

2  Goss  Comm.  SSC  folders,  one  w/ 
double  parallel  1981 
2  Cary  splicers  stacked  pair,  model 
4550  up  to  2500fpm 
2  '105'  Count-o-veyors 
4  and  8  Pocket  McCain  Speedbinders, 
w/3rd  &  4th  Knife 

WE  WANT  TO  BUY  YOUR  EXCESS 
PRESS  EQUIPMENT! 

GLOBAL  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(91 3)  541  -8886  Fox  (91 3)  541  -8960 


GOSS  METRO  5-unit,  22-3/4',  1  full,  2 
half  color  decks,  2:1  double  folder. 
Peripheral  mailroom  and  plateroom 
equipment.  Available  July/August  '95. 
Call  NewsTech  at  (305)  688-T407  for 
details. 


Craftsman 

Machines 


Re-NEW-ed  Packaging  &  Distribution  Equipment 

848  •  1372  •  1472 

Roller  Top  Conveyors  •  Mat  Top  Conveyors 
Truck  Loaders  •  Hopper  Loaders 

immediate  availability 

Rich  Higgins  813-458-2155  Brad  Moseley  800-615-9785 

Roger  Miller  800-762-5053 


PRESSES 


SINGLE-WIDTH 

6  Goss  Urbanite  units,  1982/68  -  22 
3/4'. 

Goss  Magnum,  like  new,  21 ',  w/ 4-high, 
Enkel,  &  much  more.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion. 

8-unit  Goss  Community  with  SC  (older 
&  upper  former,  1980/81  -  22  3/4". 
8-unit  Goss  Community  with  SC  (older 
&  upper  former. 

6-unit  Goss  Community  with  SC  folder 
&  upper  former  -  22  3/ 4"  cut-off. 

5- unit  Goss  Community,  grease 
lubricated. 

Two  4-unit  Goss  Communities,  22  3/4' 

-  available  immediately. 

Add-on  Goss  Community  -  floor  posi¬ 
tion  or  converted  to  stacked  position, 
folders  &  upper  formers. 

4- unit  Goss  Suburban  press,  22  3/4'. 

6- unit  Harris  V25  with  JF25  &  upper 
former. 

5- unit  Web  Leader,  late  1970's  vin¬ 
tage. 

Web  Leader  mono  unit  &  Web  Leader 
folders. 

6- unit/2-folder  News  King,  1987  vin¬ 
tage. 

5-unit  News  King,  1 977  vintage. 

4-unit  News  King,  1 965/73  w/KJ6. 
Add-on  News  King  units  &  folders. 

2-unit  Cottrell  Vanguard  -  22  1/2"  cut- 
aff 

DOUBLE-WIDTH 

New  10-unit  TKS  press  with  3  half 
decks,  double  3:2  folder  and  ten  42' 
RTP's  -  22  3/4"  (never  installed). 

3  "Vision"  (Cosmo-style)  GAM  offset 
units. 

2  Goss  double  3:2  folders  (one  160- 
page  &  one  144-page),  22  3/4"  w/ 
double  upper  formers. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
(91 3)  492-9050  Fax  (91 3)  492-621 7 


GOSS  Urbanliner  press,  new,  still  in 
crates,  available  immediately,  22  3/4" 
cut-off;  eleven  printing  units,  one  folder, 
six  two-arm  RTP's.  Reply  to  Box  07401 , 
Editor  &  Publisher.  No  dealers. 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528  Fax  (404)  552-2669 


Need  an  add-on  (or  your 
Community  Press? 

See  VENTURA,  o  high-quality,  low  price 
solution.  We  provide  floor  and  stacked 
units,  3-highs,  and  4-highs  arrange¬ 
ments. 

INTER-CONTINENTAL  WEB,  INC. 
(913)  438-5800 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CALL  US  -  WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-581 7  Fox  (404)  590-7267 


IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
Wia  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Chris  George  (800)  356-4886  or 
Fax  (816)  887-2762. 


The 

communication 
link 
of  the 
newspaper 
industry  every 
week 

since  1884. 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO. 
Home  Delivery/Single  Copy  Soles 
Nationwide  (516)  379-2797 


MEDIA  PRODUaiON  INC 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT.. 
MARKETING... COST  ANALYSIS, 
and  SERVICES... 
GUARANTEED  RESULTSII 
(702)  873-3936 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ABOVE  THE  CROV/D 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
_  (800)  247-2338 


CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  SOUTH 
Complaint  free  telemarketing  w/qualitv 
subscription  sales  and  guaranteed  col¬ 
lections.  Nationwide.  (800)  844-3581 
J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkam  (616)  458-661 1 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

"We  Deliver  More  Homes  To  Your 
NEWSPAPER" 
TELEMARKETING 
(800)  929-1845 
Our  27lb  Year 


PRD 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  MARKETING 
(800)  776-6397 


CLASSIFIED  CONSULTANTS 

MAKE  CLASSIFIEDS 
MORE  PROFITABLE! 

EzAd  Classified  for  Macintosh.  As 
scheduling,  production,  billing  and 
resolicitation.  Save  time.  Save  $$$, 
Increase  Profits! 

Call  Maineline  Computer  Systems 
(800)  297-0155. 

COMPUTER  SERVICES 

ATTENTION!! 

Used  Computers  Bought  &  Sold...  Huge 
savings  on  pre-owned  Laptop  & 
desktop  computers.  We  buy  &  sell  used 
Macintosh,  Tandy,  &  PC  Laptops 
IN  STOCK  NOW  Tandy  Model  102's 
PACIFIC  COMPUTER  EXCHANGE 
(503)  236-2949  Fax  (503)  239-8424 

CONSULTANTS 

Advertising,  Circulation  &  Financial 
Systems  our  Specialty.  We  provide 
experts  to  develop  enharKements  or 
new  applications.  GreenRose  Systems 
(813)969-3388 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


CHURN  MANAGEMENT 
SPECIALISTS 

1-800-327-8463 


_ CONSULTANTS _ 

American  Nev/spaper  Consultants,  Ltd., 
including  Dane  Claussen. 
(800)554-3091. 

NMA,  INC. 

Community  Newspaper  Consultants 
Specializing  in  all  areas,  from 
people  to  profitability. 

P.O.  Box  3297  Eden,  NC  27289 
(910)  623-2210  Fox  (910)  368-2222 


DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  YOUR  NEWSPAPER 
TO  NEWSSTANDS  ACROSS  THE  USA 
Dave  Chilton  (800)487-6397 
AUSTIN  NEWS  SERVICES  (National) 

LAPTOP  SERVICES 


TANDY  LAPTOP  COMPUTERS 
Models  100/102/200  (only). 
Reconditioned  systems  &  accessories. 
Free  catalog.  Fax:  510-937-5039, 
Internet:  richard.hanson@pcld.com 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


GOT  A  PRESS  DRIVE  PROBLEM?  J&K 
can  provide  permanent  solutions  to 
chronic  drive  and  control  problems. 
Fast,  economical  service.  J&K  Power 
Supply  (31 3)  953-0780. 


There  is  a  certain  relief  in  change,  even 
though  it  be  from  bad  to  worse;  as  f  have 
found  in  traveling  in  a  stagecoach,  it  is 
often  a  comfort  to  shift  one's  position  and 
be  bruised  in  a  new  place. 

Washington  Irving 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 

Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and  mod¬ 
ernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
(800)  545-6908  (505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Une  P.O.  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEAAS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  lad- 
derways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
ductwork? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOa  FREE  (800)  657-21 1 0 


CIRCULATION  SERVKIES 


VERinCATION 
ALTERNATIVES 
•No  Extra  Phone  Charge 
•40<  per  contact  Basic  Service 
•FREE  Weekly  Analysis 
CIRCULATION 
MARKETING  SERVICES 
(800)  569>4666 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR:  10,000 
circulation  six-day  daily  in  California's 
Central  Valley  neMs  ad  director  willing 
to  take  charge  of  retail,  classified  and 
creative  services.  Could  be  great 
opportunity  for  an  energetic  person 
looking  for  career  move  into  manage¬ 
ment.  Market  is  ripe  for  growth.  Loca¬ 
tion  is  ideal:  two  hour  drive  from  San 
Francisco,  Yosemite,  Monterey,  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Napa.  Time  is  of  the  essence! 
Send  resume  to  Publisher  M.  Olaf 
Frandsen,  TuHock  Journal,  1 38  S.  Cen¬ 
ter  St.,  Turlock,  CA  95380.  A  division 
of  Freedom  Communications  Inc. 


SALES/SALES  MANAGEMENT 

We  are  a  rapidly  growing  major 
metropolitan  newspaper  in  the  north¬ 
east.  We  have  the  opportunity  to 
expand  our  classified  sales  team,  and 
are  currently  searching  for  experienced 
outside  and  inside  sales  professionals, 
as  well  as  management  candidates.  If 
you  can  grow  soles  in  a  highly  com¬ 
petitive  market,  either  on  the  phone  or 
in  person;  or  if  you  can  train,  motivate 
and  lead  a  diverse  sales  team,  you  may 
be  one  of  the  ones  we're  seeking.  We 
offer  a  competitive  compensation 
package,  excellent  benefits  and  the 
opportunity  to  work  in  a  growth  environ¬ 
ment.  Pleose  forward  your  credentials 
in  complete  confidence  to  Box  07396, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  EOE. 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Queens  Publishing  is  publisher  of  the 
nine  Times/Ledger  newspapers,  a  fast¬ 
growing  chain  of  award-winning  paid 
circulation  weekly  newspapers  named 
as  one  of  the  25  fastest  growing  com¬ 
panies  in  Brooklyn,  Queens,  Staten 
Island. 

We  are  seeking  an  experienced 
classified  salesperson  or  classified 
manager  to  manage  our  classified 
advertising  department.  Position  calls 
for  person  with  a  strong  sales  back¬ 
ground  capable  of  providing  sales 
leadership  by  example.  We  are  also 
looking  for  hands-on  person  who  can 
train  and  motivate  a  staff  as  well 
develop  strong  sales  promotions.  Com¬ 
pensation  to  reflect  performonce;  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  a  highly 
motivated  person. 

Send  resume  or  call  Howard  Swengler, 
vice  president  of  sales,  (718)  229- 
0300.  Queens  Publishing  Corp.,  41-02 
Bell  Blvd.,Bayside,NY11361. 


SEND  E&PBOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIREQOR/ 
GENERAL  MANAGER 
Leave  the  crowded  city  life,  crime,  and 
traffic  jams  behind.  Quality  family  life¬ 
style  is  what  this  central  Michigan  loca¬ 
tion  offers.  We  are  searching  for  an 
experienced  weekly  shopper  manager 
who  can  sell,  hire,  train  and  motivate. 
Must  be  able  to  thrive  in  a  competitive 
market.  Excellent  potential  for  advance¬ 
ment  in  our  large  weekly  shopper 
group.  Attractive  salary,  incentives,  and 
benefits.  Fox  letter,  resume,  and  salary 
requirements  to  Marketing  Director  at 
(517)  773-0382  or  send  reply  to  Box 
07423,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  ADVERTISING  DIREQOR 
The  Odessa  American  in  Odessa,  TX,  is 
seeking  an  assistant  advertising  director 
to  assume  leadership  of  our  sales  team. 
The  successful  applicant  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  helping  account  executives  set 
ond  achieve  goals  through  training  in 
the  field  and  in  group  meetings,  devel¬ 
oping  new  business,  planning  special 
sections  and  promotions  and  maintain¬ 
ing  close,  positive  relationships  with  our 
customers.  Our  new  assistant  advertis¬ 
ing  director  should  be  detail-oriented, 
flexible,  on  excellent  communicator  and 
a  team  builder  and  player.  Send 
resume,  cover  letter  and  salary  expecta¬ 
tions  to  Lori  Ellington,  advertising 
director,  Odessa  American,  P.O.  Box 
2952,  Odessa,  TX  79760,  or  fax  it  to 
(91 5)  334-8671 .  If  this  position  sounds 
like  it's  right  for  you,  respond  quickly 
please.  We  will  fill  the  position  very 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  ACCOUNT  REP 
(Dealer  List  and  Vendor  Support  Soles) 

Our  corporate  advertising  division  has 
a  unique  opportunity  to  work  with  ven¬ 
dors  and  retailers  creating  new  revenue 
sources  for  Copley  Chicago  Newspa¬ 
pers.  You  will  work  with  a  professional 
innovative  sales  staff  in  identifying 
potential  revenue  sources,  developing 
promotional  ideas  and  make  sales 
presentations. 

This  is  a  highly  visible  position  which 
requires  o  strong  sales,  marketing  or 
public  relations  background,  preferably 
in  the  newspaper  or  advertising  indus¬ 
try.  Outstanding  communication  skills 
and  the  ability  to  successfully  handle 
multiple  projects  at  the  same  time  are 
essential.  This  is  an  exciting  opportunity 
if  you  are  an  aggressive  self-starter  yet 
enjoy  working  cooperotively  as  part  of 
a  team  in  a  fast  paced  environment. 

We  provide  comprehensive,  on-going 
training  programs  with  the  opportunity 
for  advancement  within  Copley  Press, 
Inc.  Please  apply  at  or  send  resumes  to 
Copley  Chicago  Newspapers,  Co-op 
Ad  Director,  3101  Route  30,  Plainfiela, 
IL  60544.  Faxed  resume's  accepted  at 
(815)  439-5357,  please,  no  phone 
calls.  Employment  may  be  contingent 
on  passing  pre-employment,  post-offer 
physical  anci  drug  screen. 

The  theory  of  the  hour,  anger  can  be 
power,  you  know  that  you  can  use  it. 

Joe  Strummer 
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nSLI*  WANTB0 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


DIREaOROF 
BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT 
This  is  your  chance  lo  be  an  imporlant 
player  in  the  growth  of  a  successful, 
established  community  newspaper 
division.  Functions  include  developing 
new  business  ideas,  identifying 
opportunities  for  creating  new  pub¬ 
lications  and  analyzing  established 
newspapers/ publications  for  acquisi¬ 
tion.  Requires  competence  with  ana¬ 
lytical  computer  applications,  excellent 
communications  skills,  and  extensive 
travel.  MBA  degree  required,  also 
excellent  analytical  skills  and  ability  to 
think  creatively;  publishing  industry 
experience  is  helpful.  LCNI  publishes 
38  newspapers  and  several  specialty 
publications  in  12  states  and  operates 
16  web  offset  commercial  printing 
plants.  Based  in  Shelbyville  near 
Louisville,  KY,  LCNI  is  a  division  of 
Landmark  Communications  Inc., 
Norfolk,  VA,  a  nationwide  communica¬ 
tions  company  with  interests  in  news¬ 
papers,  broadcast  and  cable  television 
and  specialty  publications.  This  position 
is  a  tremendous  development 
opportunity:  two  previous  incumbents 
created  new  divisions  for  Landmark, 
and  nwved  to  positions  of  more  respon¬ 
sibility.  Send  resume  to:  Linda  Stevrart- 
Bolin,  human  resources  director. 
Landmark  Community  Newspapers 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  549,  Shelbyville,  KY 

40065. _ 

_ ART/GRAPHICS _ 

RODALE  BOOKS  SEEKS 
ASSOCIATE  ART  DIREOOR 
The  nation's  fastest-growing  book  pub¬ 
lisher  is  expanding  arxl  needs  an  Asso¬ 
ciate  Art  Director  to  help  lead  a  team  of 
highly  creative  book  designers,  who 
produce  50  health  and  fitness  books  a 
year.  We  offer  competitive  salaries, 
superb  benefits  that  include  a  100% 
company- matched  401k  plan,  on-site 
day  care,  company-paid  educational 
opportunities,  relocation  benefits,  a  no¬ 
smoking  policy  and  a  progressive  cor¬ 
porate  culture  unmatched  in  the  pub¬ 
lishing  business.  Enjoy  a  challenging 
but  autonomous  work  environment  in  a 
quaint  small-town,  low-crime  atmo¬ 
sphere  (yet  within  driving  distance  to 
New  Yonc,  Philadelphia,  the  beach  and 
mountains).  You'll  need  to  be  creative, 
articulate,  intelligent,  hard-working, 
fun-loving  and  possess  the  ability  to 
lead  and  motivate  people.  The  right 
candidate  must  hove  5-plus  years  expe¬ 
rience  in  publication  design,  including 
book  design  and  management,  and 
experience  with  Macintosh/Quark. 
Please  send  resume  and  cover  letter  to: 

Personnel  Daxirtment  (EP-AAD/BD) 
Rodale  Press,  Inc. 

33  E.  Minor  Street 
Emmaus,  PA  1 8098 

_ E.O.E. _ 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

Graphic  artist  for  news  graphics 
department.  E;^rience  in  Freehand, 
knowledge  of  Photoshop,  Adobe 
Illustrator,  QuarkXPress.  Send  resume 
and  work  samples  to:  Betts  Griffone, 
graphics  editor.  The  San  Bernardino 
County  Sun,  399  N.  D  Street,  San 
Bernardino,  CA  92401  or  fax:  (909) 
885-8741 .  We  value  diversity  in  the 
workplace  and  encourage  those  who 
share  that  vision  to  apply.  EEO. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CAPITAL  CITY  AM/PM  100,000  plus 

newspaper  is  seeking  a  circulation 

marketing  professional  with  the  ability 

and  desire  for  further  career  growth. 

Responsible  for  metro,  state  and  single 
copy  circulation.  This  is  a  new  position 
with  lots  of  opportunities.  Respond  to 
Box  0741 9,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  DIREaOR 

The  Herald,  in  Rock  Hill,  SC  is  a 
31,000  daily  AM  McClatchy-owned 
paper  located  in  the  rapidly  growing 
Charlotte-area  market.  Must  be  experi¬ 
enced  in  managing  and  motivating 
single-copy,  home  delivery,  and 
telemarketing  staff.  Should  also  have  a 
background  in  developing  targeted 
circulation  strategies  and  promoting  out¬ 
standing  customer  service.  A  minimum 
of  5  years  circulation  and  management 
experience  is  required.  Strong  oral 
communication,  organization  and  ana¬ 
lytical  skills  are  needed.  Please  send 
resume  and  salary  history  to:  The 
Herald,  Human  Resources  Dept.,  P.O. 
Box  1 1707,  Rock  Hill,  SC  29731  or  fox 
it  to  (803)  329-4021. 


CIRCULATION  DIREOCR 

Family-owned  medium-size  daily  in  a 
very  desirable  West  Coast  metro^itan 
area  is  looking  for  a  creative  and 
energetic  circulation  professional. 
Strong  communications  and  motiva¬ 
tional  skills  are  required  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  a  highly  competitive 
market.  This  is  on  outstanding 
opportunity  for  an  experienced  circula¬ 
tion  manager  with  a  proven  record  of 
success.  We  will  offer  an  excellent  com¬ 
pensation  and  benefits  package  to  the 
right  candidate.  Please  send  your  letter 
of  application,  resume  and  references 
in  strictest  confidence  to  Box  07372, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Pioneer  Press,  publishers  of  47  paid, 
2nd  class  mail  delivered,  ABC  weekly 
newspapers,  with  a  total  circulation  of 
more  than  200,000,  is  seeking 
someone  to  continue  to  grow  our  com¬ 
munity  newspapers.  Your  background 
should  include  an  emphasis  on  market¬ 
ing,  pricing,  promotion,  and  telemarket¬ 
ing. 

Position  requires  strong  planning  skills 
and  the  ability  to  work  on  numerous 
projects  simultaneously. 

Outstanding  benefits  and  progressive 
working  environment  in  suburban  Chi¬ 
cago.  Reply  in  confidence  including 
your  earnings  history  to: 

Pioneer  Press 
Hunran  Resources 
3701  West  Lake  Avenue 
Glenview,  IL  60025 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


In  Homer's  Odyssey,  fhe  lotus  eaters  were 
the  ultimate  escapists.  They  lolled  around 
munching  lotuses,  forgot  their  past  and 
never  returrted  home. 

FT 


CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER 

One  of  Pennsylvania's  fastest  growing 
newspapers  is  seeking  an  innovative 
hands  on  promoter  to  assist  in  our 
newspaper's  continued  growth.  We 
have  an  opening  for  a  proven  circula¬ 
tion  executive  for  our  36,000  circulated 
newspaper.  Position  is  responsible  for 
marketing  our  newspaper  and  reports 
to  the  circulation  clirector.  The  ideal 
candidate  will  possess  strong  lead¬ 
ership  and  organizational  skills  along 
with  the  ability  to  effectively  market  our 
product.  This  candidate  should  also  be 
well  versed  in  all  facets  of  circulation. 
Send  cover  letter,  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to:  Daily  Local  News, 
Attn:  Mike  Starn,  250  North  Bradford 
Avenue,  West  Chester,  PA  19382,  or 
FAX:  (610)430-1180. 

CIRCULATION 
MANAGEMENT  POSITION 
18,000,  7  day  paper  in  Columbia, 
MO,  offers  a  rewarding  challenge  for 
the  right  circulation  professional  with  a 
proven  track  record  of  quality  service 
and  circulation  gains.  Energetic  indi¬ 
vidual  with  a  desire  to  move  mountains 
on  the  way  to  manager's  slot.  Fast 
growing  market  which  finished  twice  in 
Money  Magazine's  top  10  Most  Livea¬ 
ble  Cities.  Requires  BS/BA  degree  in 
marketing,  journalism  or  equivalent; 
minimum  five  years  industry  experience 
in  all  phases  of  circulation.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to:  Col¬ 
umbia  Daily  Tribune,  Personnel  Office, 
P.O.  Box  798,  Columbia,  MO  65205. 

THE  GAZETTE  TELEGRAPH  in  Colorado 
Springs,  CO  is  seeking  a  qualified  indi¬ 
vidual  for  the  position  of  Subscriber 
Sales  Director.  This  new  position  reports 
lo  the  Director  of  Sales  and  Marketing. 
This  position  vrill  be  charged  with  lead¬ 
ing  and  directing  our  customer  sales 
efforts  lo  acquire  new  readers  and  sub¬ 
scribers.  Responsibilities  include  manag¬ 
ing  single  copy  sales  operations  and 
sales,  directing  all  telemarketing  sub¬ 
scriber  acquisitions  efforts,  developing 
direct  marketing  efforts,  and  managing 
door-to-door  crew  sales.  This  team 
player  will  be  flexible,  particularly  in 
adapting  to  change.  The  person 
selected  for  this  position  will  be  an 
excellent  communicator  as  well  as  a 
skilled  strategic  planner. 

Minimum  of  five  years  experience  in 
circulation  management  or  related 
management  experience  required.  In- 
depth  Knowledge  and  experience  with 
single  copy  sdes  and  telemarketing 
departments.  Thorough  understanding 
of  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation's  regula¬ 
tions  and  indepefKient  contractor  status 
issues. 

Please  send  resume,  cover  letter,  and 
salary  expectations  to:  HR  Director, 
Gazette  Telegraph,  P.O.  Box  1 779,  Col¬ 
orado  Springs,  CO  80901  or  FAX  your 
information  to  (719)  636-0333. 
Applications  will  be  accepted  through 
June  23, 1995. 


SENDE&PBOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  &  Publisher  Classified 
Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 


CIRCULATION _ 

DISTRia  SALES  MANAGER 
A  Carolina  newspaper  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  a  FT  District 
Sales  Manager.  This  position  is 
responsible  for  managing  a  group  of 
newspaper  routes.  Duties  include  recruit¬ 
ment/training  of  independent  con¬ 
tractors  in  areas  of  sales,  delivery  and 
collections.  Qualified  candidates  will 
hove  a  sales  background,  strong  orga¬ 
nizational,  interpersonal  and  communi¬ 
cation  skills.  Morning  and  weekend 
work.  Must  hove  a  valid  drivers  license, 
proof  of  insurance  and  very  depend¬ 
able  transportation.  To  apply,  please 
send  resume  and  salary  history  to: 

Box  0741 7,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SINGLE  COPY  NEWSPAPER 
MANAGER 

Newspaper  Distribution  Agency  seeks 
hands-on  manager  with  EXftRIENCE  in 
developing  market  for  single  copy, 
retail  outlets,  vending  machines. 
Manage  10  person  staff.  Knovdedge  of 
Washington  D.C.  area  is  a  plus.  Send 
resume  and  Salary  Requirements  to 
P.O.  Box  70244,  ATTN:  HR,  Washing- 
ton  DC,  20024. _ 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

AME/NEWS 

The  News-Sun,  Waukegan,  IL  (37,000 
daily)  is  looking  for  a  dynamic 
newsroom  leader  to  supervise  the  late 
afternoon  and  evening  news  operation. 
Candidate  must  have  exceptional 
supervisory  skills,  outstanding  news 
judgment,  knowledge  of  newsroom 
technology,  solid  editing  and  design 
abilities,  and  a  proven  track  record  of 
editorial  excellence.  The  News-Sun  is 
located  in  the  fastest  growing  suburban 
Chicago  market.  Excellent  salary  and 
benefits.  If  interested  send  cover  letter, 
resume  and  work  samples  to:  Donald 
G.  Asher,  editor.  The  News-Sun,  TOO 
W.  Madison,  Waukegan,  IL  60085. 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  sought  for 
48,000  circulation  daily  in  Annapolis, 
MD.  Desk  and  editing  experience 
required.  Send  copy  of  newspaper  and 
clips  to  Tom  Marquardt,  managing 
editor.  The  Capital,  P.O.  Box  911, 
Annapolis,  MD  21404. 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR 

New  Times  is  looking  for  vrriter-editors 
to  fill  future  openings  at  our  award¬ 
winning  weekly  newspapers  in  Phoenix, 
Denver,  Miami,  Dallas  and  Houston. 

The  assistant  editor  position  requires  a 
solid  background  in  the  arts,  fine  writ¬ 
ing  skills  and  the  ability  to  edit  reviews, 
news  and  feature  material.  Qualified 
applicants  will  hove  at  least  two  years 
of  post-college  editing  experience.  The 
interview  process  will  include  an 
extensive  editing  lest. 

Send  a  cover  letter,  a  resume  and  your 
best  clips  and  editing  samples  to: 

Christine  Fleming 
Executive  Managing  Editor 
New  Times,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  5970 
Denver,  CO  8021 7 

No  phone  calls,  please. 
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COPY  EDITORS 


EDITOR  AND  REPORTER  OPENINGS 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  FEATURES  EDITOR  - 
Fastest  growing  southeastern  doily 
needs  top,  MAC  literate  designer/ 
editor  to  help  run  24-person  features 
department.  Duties  to  include  design 
work  and  section  management.  Candi¬ 
dates  must  have  award-winning  design 
flair  and  be  eoger  to  take  sections  from 
inception  to  completion.  Send  resume, 
clips  to  Alison  Lucian,  deputy  features 
editor.  The  Florida  Times-Union,  P.O. 
Box  1949,  Jacksonville,  FL  32231 . 

We  are  a  DRUG-FREE  WORKPLACE 
EOE 

ASSISTANT  FEATURES  EDITOR 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

COLUMNIST:  You're  a  great  reporter 
and  a  stylish  writer,  but  yau  feel  con¬ 
fined  by  standard  newswriting.  If  you 
want  to  do  a  community-based  column 
in  Los  Angeles'  coastal  communities  for 
a  paper  that's  85,000  daily  and 
125,000  Sunday  send  clips  and  a 
resume  to:  Jean  Adelsman,  The  Daily 
Breeze,  5215  TorrarKe  Blvd.,  Torrance, 
CA  90509.  EOE. 


COPY  EDITOR  -  38,000  PM  seeks  an 
energetic  addition  to  seven-member 
copy  desk.  Working  knowledge  of 
QuarkXPress  and  Macintosh-based 
publishing  is  a  must;  familiarity  with 
Photoshop  would  be  helpful.  Please  sub¬ 
mit  resume  (with  three  references)  and 
layout-related  clips  by  June  23  to  Tom 
Limmer,  news  editor,  Jackson  Citizen 
Patriot,  214  S.  Jackson  St.,  Jackson,  Ml 
49201.  An  equal  opportunity 
employer. 

COPY  EDITOR  -  Must  hove  the  ability  to 
do  it  all  --  page  design,  bright 
headlines,  tight  editing  of  wire  &  staff 
copy,  solid  story  s^ection,  Harris 
pagination,  AP  Leaf  and  Macintosh 
experience  a  plus.  The  Duluth  News- 
Tribune,  a  Knight-Ridder  newspaper,  is 
a  58,000  daily,  83,000  Sunday  AM. 
Duluth,  a  city  of  85,000  on  Lake  Supe¬ 
rior,  offers  an  urban  setting  in  the  midst 
of  the  great  outdoors  of  Northeastern 
Minnesota.  Our  summers  are  fantastic 
and  our  winters  aren't  THAT  bod.  Send 
resume,  clips,  page  layouts  to:  Holly 
Gruber,  news  editor,  Duluth  News- 
Tribune,  P.O.  Box  169000,  424  W.  1st 
St.,  Duluth,  MN  55816-9000.  No 
phone  calls,  please.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


Help  make  our  newspaper  sparkle:  The 
Fayetteville  Observer-Times,  a  75,000- 
circulation  daily  in  southeastern  North 
Carolina,  needs  strong  copy  editors  for 
its  news  desk.  We  value  tight  editing, 
crisp  headlines  and  compelling  layouts. 
Let  us  know  if  you're  interested  in  join¬ 
ing  our  team.  Send  resume,  clips  and 
references  to  John  Holmes,  personnel 
director,  P.O.  Box  849,  Fayetteville,  NC 
28302. 

COPYEDITOR 

The  La  Crosse  Tribune,  an  award¬ 
winning  newspaper  with  an  aggressive 
and  creative  news  desk,  is  seeking  a 
team  playing,  energetic  copy  editor 
with  demonstrated  design,  headline 
and  editing  skills. 

At  the  Tribune,  we  pride  ourselves  on 
innovation  and  encourage  all  members 
of  our  desk  to  reach  for  new  heights. 
Copy  editors  at  the  Tribune  know  no  set 
routing,  because  every  day  their  job 
changes  due  to  rotating  Page  1,  wire, 
metro  and  feature  front  assignments. 

Tribune  copy  editors  work  a  four-day, 
40-hour  week  nrost  of  the  year. 

Experience  as  o  reporter  is  a  plus  as  is 
experience  in  Harris  and/or  Quark 
pagination.  At  least  two  years  pro¬ 
fessional  experience  desired.  College 
degree  or  equivalent  required. 

The  Tribune,  a  36,000-circulation 
daily,  is  moving  toward  the  21st  Cen¬ 
tury  as  one  of  the  nation's  leading  small 
newspapers.  Get  on  board. 

La  Crosse  is  a  beautiful  community  on 
the  Mississippi  River  with  many 
amenities,  good  schools  and  lots  of 
things  to  enjoy. 

If  interested  in  this  challenge,  please 
send  a  cover  letter,  resume  and  non- 
returnable  samples  of  your  best  work 
to: 

Meribeth  Catania 
Human  Resources  Manager 
La  Crosse  Tribune 
401  North  Third  Street 
La  Crosse,  Wl  54601 

Application  Deadline:  June  30,  1 995. 


DESIGNER  wanted  for  English- 
language  weekly  newspaper  in 
Budapest.  QuarkXPress.  Challenging 
position  at  dynamic,  American-owned 
firm.  Considerable  room  for  future 
advancement.  Respond  via  email  or  fax 
to  Susan  Skiles,  Budapest  Business 
Journal  at  CompuServe  100263.213  or 

(361)  118-0215. _ 

EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200f  current  open¬ 
ings  nationwide.  Entry/early  career. 
Writer-Editor-EP,  P.O.  Box  40550, 
5136  MacArthur,  Washington,  DC 
20016;  (703)  506-4400. 


Courage  easily  finds  its  own  ehauence. 

Maulus 


1 .  LOCAL  EDITOR,  The  News  in  Boca 
Raton  seeks  an  aggressive  and 
enthusiastic  assignment  editor  to  direct 
local,  business  and  features  coverage. 
Candidates  should  have  3  to  5  years 
newspaper  management  experience. 

2.  ASSISTANT  COPY  DESK  CHIEF: 
Help  operate  seven-person  universal 
copy  desk.  Candidates  should  hove  a 
minimum  of  2  years  editing  experietKe. 
Harris  pagination  experience  hapful. 

3.  COPY  EDITOR:  Select  and  edit 
stories  and  paginate  news  pages.  Can¬ 
didates  should  have  a  minimum  of  2 
years  editing  experience.  Harris  pagina¬ 
tion  experience  helpful. 

4.  PHOTO/GRAPHICS  EDITOR: 
Supervise  three  photographers  and 
freelancers.  Assist  features  and  news 
desks  with  graphic  designs. 

Send  resume  and  six  best  stories/ 
packages  to  Addie  M.  Rimmer,  editor. 
The  News,  33  S.E.  Third  Street,  Boca 
Raton,  FL  33432.  Deadline:  June  23. 

A  Knight-Ridder  Nevvspaper. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER 

Century-old  100,000+  daily  in 
excellent  North  Carolina  location  has 
an  immediate  opening  for  a  writer  to 
join  our  editorial  team.  The  News  & 
Record  has  an  independent  editorial 
tradition.  The  editorial  writers  take 
pride  in  being  innovative  and  unpre¬ 
dictable  in  thinking,  lucid  and  pro¬ 
vocative  in  writing  and  difficult  to 
pigeon  hole  politically.  Rare 
opportunity  for  the  right  person  with  a 
strong  liberal  arts  education,  top  writ¬ 
ing  skills  and  ability  to  work  closely 
with  colleagues.  Job  also  includes  some 
editing  and  community  relations 
activities.  Five  years  daily  newspaper 
experience  preferred.  We  are  actively 
seeking  diversity  among  our  editorial 
writers.  No  phone  calls,  please.  Send 
resume,  writing  samples  and  a  state¬ 
ment  of  no  more  than  400  words 
explaining  how  you  vtrould  contribute  to 
the  editorial  team  to:  David  DuBuisson, 
editorial  page  editor.  News  &  Record, 
P.O.  Box  20848,  Greensboro,  NC 
27420. _ 

ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  Writing,  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-soles  positions).  Full-time,  tem¬ 
porary,  internships  and  freelance.  For 
tree  newsletter  call  (310)  792-1 31 3. 


EXPERIENCED  Police/Courts  reporter 
(or  2x  weekly  in  Central  FL.  Must  thrive 
on  competition,  yet  be  able  to  deal  with 
constraints  of  2x  deadlines.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Bill 
Orben,  editor,  Oxeola  News  Gazette, 

Kissimmee,  FL  34742. _ 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
needed  to  write  for  1 2,700-circulation 
afternoon  daily  in  southern  Indiana. 
Will  consider  entry-level  as  well  as 
applicants  with  small  daily  or  weekly 
experience.  Send  clips,  resume  and 
cover  letter  to:  Fred  Smith,  city  editor. 
The  Herald,  P.O.  Box  31,  Jasper,  IN 
47547-0031. 


The  Post-Crescent,  Wisconsin's  fastest 
growing  daily  newspaper  (60,500 
daily,  76,600  Sunday)  is  seeking  an 
assistant  features  editor  who  will  help 
take  an  outstanding  features  depart¬ 
ment  to  a  higher  level.  The  ideal  candi¬ 
date  will  be  a  college  graduate  with  at 
least  two  years  on  a  daily  newspaper 
and  will  hove  copy  editing,  pagination 
and  page  design  skills,  feature  writing 
experience  and  a  flair  for  creativity. 
Send  resume  and  work  samples  to  Bill 
Knutson,  managing  editor.  The  Post- 
Crescent,  P.O.  Box  59,  Appleton,  Wl 

54912. _ 

BUSINESS  NEWS  WRITER 

Knight-Ridder  newspaper  seeks  a  busi¬ 
ness  reporter  with  at  least  2  years  of 
business  news  writing  experience  on  a 
daily  newspaper.  Looking  for  an 
aggressive  reporter  with  strong  writing 
skills.  Send  letter,  resume  and  6  clips  to 
Carol  Hazard,  business  editor,  Col¬ 
umbus  Ledger-Enquirer,  P.O.  Box  71 1 , 

Columbus,  GA  31 902-0711. _ 

BUSINESS  REPORTER  -  Mid-sized 
Southern  metropolitan  daily  is  seeking 
an  aggressive  self-starter  to  cover  bank¬ 
ing  and  health  care.  We're  a  53,000- 
circulation  PM  with  a  seven-person  Busi¬ 
ness  Desk.  Our  goal:  Putting  out  a  top- 
notch  local  business  section  that 
appeals  to  general  readers.  Staff  open¬ 
ing  requires  some  reporting  experience 
and  a  genuine  enthusiasm  (or  business 
news.  Send  resume,  cover  letter  and 
five  clips  to  Box  07422,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

BUSINESS  REPORTERS 

The  fastest  growing  paper  in  Southern 
California  (170,0W  daily)  has  open¬ 
ings  for  business  reporters.  We're  look¬ 
ing  for  sharp  vwiters  familiar  with  busi¬ 
ness  issues  and  ready  to  translate  them 
(or  consumers,  commuters  and  employ¬ 
ees  as  well  as  business  people.  Good 
pay  and  benefits.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Andy  McCue,  business  editor. 
The  Press-Enterprise,  P.O.  Box  792, 
Riverside,  CA  92502. 

If  you 
Don’t  see 
A  category  that 
Describes  your  job  listing, 
Call  us  at  (212)  675-4380 


COPY  EDITOR  for  two  AM  dailies  in 
east-central  Illinois.  Looking  for 
someone  with  good  language  skills, 
familiar  with  the  value  of  consistent 
style  vdio  also  can  design  eye-catching 
pages  for  the  Mottoon  Journal  Gazette 
and  Charleston  Times-Courier,  com¬ 
bined  circ.  of  21,000.  Send  cover  let¬ 
ter,  resume  and  clips  to  Bill  Lair,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  100  Broadway,  Mattoon,  IL 
61 938  or  call  (217)345-7085. 

COPY  EDITOR.  The  Odessa  American, 
a  28,000  AM  daily  (34,000  Sunday)  in 
West  Texas,  has  an  opening  for  a  copy 
editor.  Strong  editing  and  headline 
skills  required.  We  paginate  every¬ 
thing,  so  experience  with  Quark  and 
other  pagination  systems  is  an  asset. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  News  Editor 
Kim  Kirkham,  P.O.  Box  2952,  Odessa, 
TX  79760. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Live  and  work  in  the  beautiful  foothills 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  Union,  a 
1 6,000  6-day  newrspaper  has  an  open¬ 
ing  for  a  copy  editor  who  can  make  a 
story  shine  and  top  it  off  vrith  a  spark¬ 
ling  headline.  You'll  be  joining  an  active 
news/copy  desk  of  four  people  in  a 
newsroom  of  24  people.  Mac  and 
Quark  knowledge  helpful.  Send 
resume,  salary  history  and  sample  of 
work  to  Gail  Liston-Burgess,  The  Union, 
1 1 464  Sutton  Way,  Grass  Valley,  CA 
95945.  Fox  (916)  273-1607. 
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The  La  Crosse  Tribune,  a  36,000  doily 
oword-winning  newspaper  in  Lo 
Crosse,  Wl  is  looking  (or  o  non- 
trodtionol  editor  ifiot  con  keep  us  on  t(ie 
cutting  edge  of  core  product  excellence 
chkI  new  medio  innovation. 

Expectations  include  previous 
newsroom  management  experience 
with  a  commitment  to  building  and 
maintaining  a  partnership  with  circula¬ 
tion  and  to  developing  the  newsroom 
as  a  revenue  producer. 

Management  style  must  embrace  tlie  con¬ 
cepts  of  team  and  individual  empower- 
n\ent  and  tfie  on-going  development  of 
people.  Risk-taking  is  a  must  but  so  is 
the  ability  to  strategically  plan  what 
those  risks  should  be. 

The  La  Crosse  Tribune  is  part  of  Lee 
Enterprises  and  offers  a  competitive 
salary,  an  excellent  benefit  package 
ond  the  opportunity  to  work  hand-in- 
hand  with  an  energetic  and  innovative 
ntanogement  team. 

La  Crosse,  located  in  southwestern  Wis¬ 
consin  nestled  between  the  bluffs  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  is  a  beautiful  family- 
ariented  community  with  excellent 
schools  and  many  cultural  and  recrea¬ 
tional  opportunities  to  enjoy. 

Please  send  cover  letter  outlining  why 
you  are  the  best  candidate  plus  resume 
with  relerefKes  to: 

Meribeth  Catania 
Human  Resources  Manager 
La  Crosse  Tribune 
401  North  Third  Street 
La  Crosse,  Wl  54601 

Application  Deodline:  June  30,  1 995 


FEATURES  WRITER 

We're  looking  (or  a  savvy  and  stylish 
writer  to  develop  consumer-oriented 
local  health  and  fitness  stories  and  in- 
depth  general  features  (or  a  prize¬ 
winning  53,000  circulation  Knight- 
Ridder  daily  in  northeast  Indiana.  Send 
resume,  clips  and  six  story  ideas  (three 
health-related)  to  Marcia  Werts, 
features  editor.  The  News-Sentinel,  P.O. 
Box  102,  Fort  Wayne,  IN  46801 . 

An 


GRAPHICS  JOURNAUST 

You'll  have  great  press  reproduction 
and  speed  aplenty  with  a  Power  Mac 
8100.  A  journalism  background  with 
solid  grammar  skills  is  mandatory. 
Respond  ASAP  with  cover  letter, 
references  and  tearsheets  of  your  best 
infographics.  Thomas  P.  Lee,  executive 
editor,  Oshkosh  Northwestern,  P.O. 
Box  2926,  Oshkosh,  Wl  54903-2926. 


INTERNET  GUIDE 

Are  you  the  Internet  expert  in  your 
newsroom?  We  need  you  in  ours. 
Research,  HTML,  The  Works.  Minorities 
encouraged.  Box  07404,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORIAL 


LOCAL  EDITOR 

A  midwestern  daily-Sunday  is  looking 
for  an  experienced  journalist  to  (ill 
immediately  the  vacancy  in  local  editor 
position  on  paper  that  prides  itself  on 
local  coverage.  Sound  news  judgment, 
excellent  language,  editing,  page 
design  and  leadership  skills  required. 
FAX  to  (913)  762-4584  your  resume 
and  cover  letter  stating  personnel  man¬ 
agement  and  news  coverage  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  mail  a  copy  of  your  newspa¬ 
per,  or  mail  entire  package  to  Ronald 
W.  Hosie,  managing  editor.  The  Daily 
Union,  P.O.  Box  1 29,  junction  City,  KS 
66441-0129.  This  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  work  for  a  progressive 
company  in  a  rrKxfem  plant. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Jackson  County  Floridan,  a  5-day 
week,  6,000  circulation  newspaper,  is 
seeking  innovative  leader  for  staff  of 
five.  Must  possess  strong  organiza¬ 
tional,  editing,  layout,  people  skills. 
Pagination  knowledge  a  plus.  Send 
resume  to  S.  Jane  Benton,  P.O.  Box 
520,  Marianna,  FL  32447. 


NATIONAL  SPORTS  JOBS  WEEKLY 
PO  Box  5725  Glendale  AZ  853 1 2 
(800)  339-4345  $39-4  Issues 


NEWS  EDITOR  -  Energetic,  organized 
news  veteran  with  a  commitment  to 
excellence  sought  to  help  make  our 
award-winning,  twice-weekly  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  even  better.  Excep¬ 
tional  editing,  headline-writing  and 
story  development  skills  a  must.  We 
offer  an  excellent  benefits  package 
including  medical,  dental,  life,  401  (k) 
and  pront  sharing,  as  well  as  congenial 
and  intelligent  colleagues.  Send  resume 
and  writing  samples  that  reflect  your 
work  to  Randy  Bergmann,  managing 
editor.  The  Princeton  Packet,  Inc.  (E&P), 
P.O.  Box  350,  Princeton,  NJ  08542. 
EOE/M/F/D/V 


NEWS  EDITOR/DESIGNER 

The  Citizen,  an  award-winning  upstate 
New  York  newspaper,  is  looking  for  a 
news  editor  with  solid  editing  and 
design  experience  and  proven  news 
judgment.  Our  newspaper,  which  was 
votM  the  best  newspaper  in  New  York 
under  35,000  has  won  1 9  SND  design 
awards  -  including  one  silver  and  two 
bronze  -  over  the  past  three  years.  You 
will  be  expected  to  design  lively, 
reader-friendly  pages  while  working 
with  a  talented  network  of  reporters, 
editors  and  photographers.  Strong  Mac 
skills  are  essential,  especially  QuarkX¬ 
Press.  Send  samples  of  your  work  to 
Jack  Palmer,  publisher.  The  Citizen,  25 
Dill  Street,  Auburn,  NY  13021  or  email 
to  remlapkaj@aol.com. 


PART-TIME  REPORTING  position  open¬ 
ing  up  at  established  Fresno,  CA  news¬ 
paper.  Call  Mark  (209)  486-5600. 

REPORTER  needed.  Allan  Evans,  Russell 
(Kan.  67665)  Daily  News,  (913)  483- 
2118.  Experienced  or  journalism  grad¬ 
uate. 


Newspaper 

professionals 

who  can’t  agree 
on  the  weather 
agree... 

That  they  read 
E&P  more  than 
any  other 
publication!  * 


Editor  &  Publisher  -  78% 

Presstime  -21.3% 
Newspapers  &  Technology  -  2.3% 


*1995  survey  conducted  by  Research  USA,  Inc. 
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EDffORIAL 

ROOM  TO  WRITE 


EDtTOWAL 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL _ 

NEWSROOM  LEADER 

The  Observer- Dispatch  in  Utica,  NY,  is 
seeking  a  strong  lecider  with  a  passion 
for  community  journalism  to  join  our 
Metro  Desk.  We're  o  Gannett  morning 
newspaper  (52,000  doily,  68,000 
Sunday)  near  the  heavenly  Adiron- 
docks.  The  ideal  condidote  believes  in 
listening  to  readers  and  providing 
useful  news  and  information;  knows 
how  to  effectively  vtrork  with  the  staff  to 
produce  stories  that  make  a  difference; 
and  is  committed  to  making  the  local 
news  report  better  each  day.  Send 
resume,  references  and  samples  of  your 
accomplishments  to  Rick  Jensen,  editor, 
Observer-Dispatch,  221  Oriskany 
Plaza,  Utica,  N.Y.,  13501.  We  value 
diversity  in  the  vt'orkploce. 

ONLINE  EDITORS 

InfiNet  -  the  online  solution  for  news¬ 
papers  -  is  expanding  its  staff  of  online 
journalists.  We're  hiring  hands-on 
editors  who  can  build  online  newspa¬ 
pers  but  know  when  to  adapt  the 
hands-off  role  of  trainer  or  consultant. 
We  are  also  looking  for  writers/ 
editors/programmers  who  want  to 
create  new  products  on  the  Internet's 
WoHd  Wide  Web. 

Ideal  candidates  will  be  self-starters 
with  an  entrepreneurial  streak, 
journalists  who  are  creative  and  action- 
oriented.  InfiNet  is  a  joint  venture 
between  Knight-Ridder  and  Landmark 
Communications,  with  offices  in 
Norfolk,  VA.  Send  a  resume,  salary 
range  and  your  vision  of  online  pub¬ 
lishing  to  employ@infi.net  or  Online 
Editing,  Box  449,  Norfolk,  VA  23510. 
PHOTO  EDITOR  sought  for  The  Bay 
City  Times  (40,000  daily,  52,000  Sun¬ 
day),  a  Newhouse  paper  located  in  a 
waterfront  community  that  is  a  gateway 
to  Michigan's  beautiful  narth.  We  are 
looking  for  someone  who  is  team- 
oriented  and  well-organized  lo  take  our 
award-winning  staff  of  three  full-time 
shooters  to  a  higher  level.  Send  resume 
and  examples  of  your  photography  and 
page  layouts  to  Paul  M.  Keep,  editor. 
The  Bay  City  Times,  31 1  Fifth  Street, 
Boy  City,  Ml  48708. _ 

REAL  ESTATE  WRITER 

The  Times-Picayune  of  New  Orleans  is 
looking  for  a  writer  to  cover  com¬ 
mercial  and  residential  real  estate.  The 
successful  candidate  will  be 
aggressively  news-driven  and  interested 
in  both  daily  and  weekly  stories  in  one 
of  the  most  interesting  markets  imagina¬ 
ble. 

Candidates  should  have  experience  in 
business  writing. 

Send  resume  and  clips  to: 

Charley  Blaine,  business  editor 
The  Tinoes-Picayune 
3800  Howard  Avenue 

New  Orleans,  LA  701 40 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

REPORTER 

The  Moore  County  News-Press,  a 
5,000  circulation  twice  weekly  Texas 
Panhandle  newspaper,  seeks  an  expe¬ 
rienced  reporter.  Recent  graduates  with 
enthusiasm,  determination  will  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Promotion  to  ME  possible 
within  year.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Todd  Hepler,  editor,  News-Press,  Box 
757,  Dumas,  TX  79029.  (806)  935- 
4111  or  fax  (806)  935-2348. 


SPECIALITIES  EDITOR 

Read  everything  from  Lancet  to  the  Utne 
Reader  to  the  Chronicle  of  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation?  Dine  out  on  your  esoteric  tales 
of  places  visited,  experiences  survived, 
challenges  conquered?  Determined  to 
prove  that  the  Renaissance  Person  is 
alive  and  well  and  surfing  the  Internet? 

Apply  lor  this  job.  We  need  an  experi¬ 
enced  editor  immersed  in  life's  big 
issues:  medicine,  science,  statewide 
education,  religion,  the  environment. 
An  editor  who  can  supervise  a  staff  try¬ 
ing  to  help  readers  understand  these 
topics  on  a  daily  and  long-term  basis. 
In  short,  an  educated  editor  who  knows 
a  lot  about  a  lot  of  things  -  and  has  the 
work  history  to  prove  it. 

Send  resume,  cover  letter,  clips  and  1 0 
related  story  ideas  to  Judy  Bolch,  The 
News  &  Observer,  215  S.  McDowell 
St.,  Raleigh,  NC  27601 . 


New  Times  is  looking  for  experienced 
news  and  feature  writers  to  staff  its 
hard-hitting  weekly  papers  in  Phoenix, 
Denver,  Miami,  Dallas  and  Houston. 
We  publish  in-depth,  well-crafted 
stories  that  explore  the  issues,  events 
and  personalities  that  make  our  com¬ 
munities  tick.  Our  stories  inform  and 
entertain  readers,  provoke  strong  reac¬ 
tions  and  win  notional  awards. 

If  you  understand  the  difference 
between  magazine-style  reporting  and 
the  hurried  f^-finding  of  daily  papers, 
if  your  copy  is  as  much  a  pleasure  to 
read  as  it  is  well  researched,  we  want 
to  hear  from  you.  There  are  immediate 
openings  for  a  news  writer  in  Houston 
and  a  Spanish-speaking  reporter  (news 
or  feature)  in  Miami. 

New  Times  is  committed  to  building  a 
diverse  workforce  and  acknowledges 
the  needs  of  employees  with  young 
families.  We  offer  competitive  salaries 
and  benefits... and  all  the  space  you 
need  to  put  the  news  in  perspective  and 
tell  a  good  story. 

Send  all  applications  (no  phone  calls, 
please)  to: 

Christine  Fleming, 

Executive  Managing  Editor 
New  Times,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  5970 
Denver,  CO  80217 

Include  a  cover  letter;  a  resume;  your 
best  clips;  and  three  well-developed, 
tightly  focused  story  ideas  from  vour 
town  that  you'd  pursue  if  you  hod  the 
time  and  the  space. 


E^P  Classified 

It^s  Your  People^to-People  Meeting  Place 

Find  your  editor,  advertising  manager,  artist,  sales 
representative,  circulation  manager,  public 
relations  or  production  person  with  an  ad  in 
Editor  &  Publisher.  We  reach  the  working 
journalists  you  want  to  reach,  every  week 
...83,000  strong. 

Rates  and  order  form  are  at  the  end  of  the 
Classified  section.  To  increase  accuracy  and 
expedite  placement.  Fax  your  ad  to  (212)  929- 
1259,  or  mail  it  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Department 
1 1  W.  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011 


SPORTS  DESK:  The  Centre  Daily  Times 
seeks  a  sports  copy  editor/page 
designer  who  can  make  our  redesignM 
sports  section  come  to  life.  We  are  a 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper  located  in  a 
Big  Ten  university  town.  Our  focus  is  on 
Penn  State,  scholastic  and  community 
sports.  Applicants  must  have  three 
years  experience  in  editing  and  layout 
and  must  be  willing  to  work  nights  and 
weekends.  Must  have  Quark  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  resume  and  layout  exam¬ 
ples  to:  Sports  Editor,  Centre  Daily 
Times,  P.O.  Box  89,  State  College,  PA 
16804. 


SPORTS  EDITOR:  Team  player  with 
fresh  ideas  for  prep  and  community  cov¬ 
erage  needed  to  run  three-newspaper 
sports  department.  Design,  planning, 
people  and  copy  editing  skills 
necessary.  Send  clips,  resume  to  Mark 
Derry,  editor.  The  Dispatch,  P.O.  Box 
22365,  Gilroy,  CA  95021. 


SPORTS  REPORTER:  Here's  your 
chance  to  work  at  one  of  the  best  small 
dailies  in  Pennsylvania.  We're  a 
22,000  AM,  a  consistent  award- 
winner,  where  good  writing  and 
aggressive  reporting  count.  Send 
resume,  clips  ond  references  to  Mike 
Stewart,  ME/Sports,  features;  Press- 
Enterprise;  3185  Lackawanna  Ave., 
Bloomsberg,  PA  18715. 


SPORTS  WRITER  needed  for  central 
Illinois  doily  (Mattoon  Journal  Gazette), 
looking  for  aggressive  young  person 
capable  of  taking  over  sports  desk  and 
running  with  it.  A  Howard  Publications 
newspaper  with  good  opportunity  and 
all  the  fringes.  Excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions  and  a  great  area  to  live.  Send 
resume  to  Wm.  Hamel,  100  Broadway 
Avenue,  Mattoon,  IL  61938. 


SPORTS/GENERAL  REPORTER 
Position  open  at  a  national  and  state 
award-winning  weekly  newspaper  in 
north  central  South  Dakota.  Strong  writ¬ 
ing  and  photography  skills  required. 
Excellent  pay  and  full  benefits,  includ¬ 
ing:  Medical,  life  and  disability  insur¬ 
ance;  paid  vacation  and  holidays; 
pension  plan  and  profit  sharing  pro¬ 
gram.  Application  deadline:  June  23. 
Send  resume,  clips  and  references  to: 
Travis  Svihovec,  news  editor,  Mobridge 
Tribune,  1  1  1  West  Third  Street, 
Mobridge,  SD  57601 . _ 

STAFF  WRITER 
( 1  -full  time/ 1  -part  time) 

For  expanding  Catholic  weekly  news- 

Kin  LA.  Knowledge  of  the  Catho- 
urch  and  previous  experience  as 
a  newspaper  reporter.  Good  starting 
sabry  benefits. 

ARCHDIOCESE  OF  LOS  ANGELES 
1531  W.  9th  St.,  LA,  CA  90015 
Fox  to  (21 3)  382-5276 
WANTED:  Sports  Reporter  for  17,000 
daily  in  southcentral  Pennsylvania.  Suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  will  take  direction 
well,  pass  a  drug  lest,  and  write  rapidly 
and  accurately.  Send  resume  and  best 
clips  to:  Carol  Talley,  c/o  The  Sentinel, 
P.O.  Box  130,  Corlisle,  PA  17013. 
Also  building  up  resume  file  for 
reporters  and  editors. 

When  it  comes  to  the  pinch,  human 
beings  are  heroic. 

George  Orwell 
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EDITORIAL 


THE  DAILY  JOURNAL,  Venezuela's 
international  daily  newspaper,  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  TWO  layout/ 
copy  editors  and  a  sports  editor.  Can- 
didates  must  have  at  least 
three  years  of  experience,  preferably 
with  some  knowledge  of  Spanish, 
understand  that  their  earnings  will  be  in 
local  currency  and  be  willing  to  commit 
to  a  two-year  contract.  Modest  income 
is  well  compensated  by  experience  and 
other  advantages.  Please  send  your 
resumes  to  Tony  Bianchi,  editor.  The 
Daily  Journal,  P.O.  Box  020010, 
Miami,  FL  33102  and/or  call  directly 
01 1  (^2)  562-5646  for  more  informa¬ 
tion. 


THE  SEATTLE  TIMES  is  looking  for  a 
creative  business  editor  to  direct  cov¬ 
erage  of  a  vibrant  and  diverse  business 
community  that  includes  companies 
such  as  Microsoft,  Boeing,  Starbucks 
and  AT&T  Wireless.  Applicants  should 
have:  proven  ability  to  manage  an  18- 
person  staff;  strong  story  development 
and  word  editing  skills;  three  years  of 
business  news  management  experience, 
preferably  on  a  daily.  Send  resume, 
clips  and  sections  you've  edited  to: 
Millie  Quan,  AME,  The  Seattle  Times, 
P.O.  Box  70,  Seattle,  WA  981 1 1 . 
Deodline  is  June  26.  No  calls,  please. 


ZONE  4  100,000  AM  daily  is  seeking 
a  copy  editor  with  strong  page  design 
skills  to  help  implement  a  recent 
redesign.  The  copy  editor  would  assist 
the  leod  page  designer  in  the  layout  of 
newspoges.  Box  07406,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lish^. 


HUMAN  RESOURCES 


HUMAN  RESOURCES  MANAGER 
New  England  capital  city  daily  seeks  a 
human  resources  generalist  to  perform 
all  HR  functions  and  related  clerical 
duties  in  an  established  1 -person  HR 
department.  Send  resume  to:  Human 
Resources,  Concord  Monitor,  P.O.  Box 
1 1 77,  Concord,  NH  03302-1 1 77. 


^INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 


BUSINESS  SYSTEMS  ANALYST 

Busy  daily  in  Northeast  is  looking  for  a 
bright,  energetic  individual  to  manage 
advertising  and  other  financial  applica¬ 
tions  in  our  accounting  department. 
Two  to  three  years  experierKe  with  Col- 
lier-Jackson  systems  desirable,  pre¬ 
ferably  on  Vox/VMS.  Degree  In  MIS  or 
equivalent  also  desired.  Good  commu¬ 
nication  skills  and  attention  to  detail 
essential.  Send  resume,  references,  and 
salary  reauirements  to  Box  07414, 


MAILROOM 


MAILRCXDM  MANAGER 

Strong  AM  newspaper  in  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  market  has  an  opportunity  for  an 
experienced  Mailroom  Manager. 
Responsibilities  will  include  adequate 
staffing  of  mailroom  for  most  cost  effi¬ 
cient  and  timely  processing  of  newspa¬ 
pers  insertion  of  outside  publications 
and  bundle  processing.  Ensures  proper 
set  up,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
production  equipment.  Strong  lead¬ 
ership  ability.  Willingness  to  reorganize 
mailroom  as  a  hands-on  manager. 

Successful  candidates  must  have  5-7 
years  previous  mailroom  experience. 
Complete  understanding  of  all 
mailroom  equipment  and  machinery. 
Knowledge  of  electrical,  pneumatic, 
hydraulic  and  ntechanical  repair.  Good 
understanding  of  OSHA  regulations. 
Basic  understanding  of  the  Pressroom, 
Circulation,  and  Advertising  opera¬ 
tions.  Previous  supervisory  experience 
of  3-5  years. 

Outstanding  benefits  with  aggressive 
organization.  Qualified  applicants  are 
invited  to  mail  resume  with  salary  his¬ 
tory  in  confidence  to  Box  07421,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MAILROOM  OPERATIONS  MANAGER 

Position  available  for  a  take-charge 
individual  to  supervise  rrKiilroom  opera¬ 
tions  for  a  seven-day  newspaper/ 
commercial  printing  facility.  Major 
responsibilities  include  management 
and  supervision  of  mailroom  personnel, 
coordinating  insertion  orders  and 
special  intercompany  products  for 
dailies,  liaison  to  circulation  directors 
on  distribution  needs,  and  working  closely 
with  general  manager  in  overall 
facility  operations.  The  qualified  candi¬ 
date  should  have  two  or  more  years  of 
experience  in  mailroom  operations, 
possess  good  communication  skills  and 
attention  to  detail,  and  demonstrate 
strong  interpersonal  and  management 
capabilities.  We  offer  a  competitive 
salary,  benefits  package,  and  the 
ability  to  grow.  Interested  parties  should 
submit  a  resume  with  salary  history  to: 

Human  Resources  Director 
Butler  County  Printing  Co. 
Thomson  Newspapers 
4000  Hamilton-Midc/letovm  Road 
Hamilton,  OH  4501 1 

EOE  M/F/D/V 


E&Fs  Classified 


The  Indttitiy’s  Meeting  Place. 
(Ill)  675^4380 


NEWSPAPER  MANAGER/MAILROOM 

We  are  looking  for  a  manager  experi¬ 
enced  in  continuous  improvement  man¬ 
agement  to  head  our  newspaper  pro¬ 
cessing  and  packaging  department. 
This  is  a  multi-shift,  1 6  hour,  seven  day 
operatian.  Candidates  should  have 
experience  managing  a  high-volume, 
multi-zone  inserting  process  at  a 
medium  to  large  daily  newspaper.  We 
hove  three  22  station  Sheridan  NP630 
inserters  and  want  an  innovative  indi¬ 
vidual  who  can  introduce  technical 
upgrades  to  keep  pace  with  our  rapid 
growth.  If  you  possess  strong 
interpersonal  skills,  and  desire  to 
become  an  important  member  of  our 
production  management  team,  send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 

Daily  Herald 

Human  Resources  Department 
Employment  Recruiter 
P.O.  Box  280 

Arlington  Heights,  IL  60006 


PACKAGING/DISTRIBUTION 
We  are  a  Zone  5  daily  newspaper, 
part  of  a  major  chain,  seeking  an  expe¬ 
rienced  manager  for  our  Distribution/ 
Packaging  Center  which  handles  multi¬ 
ple  publications.  The  position  requires 
someone  who  has  experience  in  all 
phases  of  management  with  a  proven 
track  record  of  success.  This  is  a  fast- 
paced  jab  which  requires  the  best  in 
thinking,  organizing,  planning  and 
executing  production  operations;  and 
hiring,  training,  evaluating,  and  manag¬ 
ing  people.  We  hove  new,  state  of  the 
art  equipment  and  have  positioned 
ourselves  for  future  growth.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  candidate,  who  comes  in  and 
makes  things  happen,  will  be  posi¬ 
tioned  for  future  growth  as  well.  We 
offer  a  competitive  salary  with  a  com¬ 
prehensive  benefit  package,  and  are 


place  to  live  and  raise  a  family.  If  you 
think  you  have  what  it  takes  to  join  our 
team,  send  your  resume,  complete  with 
salary  history  to  Box  07405,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MARKETING 

ClassiFACTS 
INTERNET  PRODUQS 
MARKETING  AAANAGER 

ClassiFACTS,  an  aggressive,  fast¬ 
growing  company  serving  the  newspa¬ 
per  classified  industry  has  an 
apportunity  for  you  to  work  in  new 
product  develop.  We  need  an  individ¬ 
ual  with  extensive  experience  in  all 
facets  af  newspaper  on-line  services.  If 
you  have  on-line  marketing  strategy, 
sales  and  implementation  experience, 
and  want  to  make  your  mark,  we're  the 
company  for  you.  We  offer  competitive 
salary  and  excellent  benefits.  Respond 
with  resume  and  cover  letter,  including 
salary  and  requirements,  to: 

On-Line  Services 

North  American  ClassiFACTS,  Inc. 

2821  S.  Parker  Road,  Suite  305 
Aurora,  CO  8001 4 
Fox:  (303)745-1122 


PULITZER-WINNING  Coastal  AM  seeks 
marketing  director.  Response  to  WDN, 
Box  1 788,  Washington,  NC  27889. 


MARKETING 


ClassiFACTS 

REGIONAL  ACCOUNT  MANAGERS 

Jain  our  rapidly  expanding  national 
information  services  company.  We  are 
looking  (or  three  account  managers  (or 
East,  West  &  Central,  to  live  in  region. 
Must  be  poised,  polished  self-starter 
with  Strang  sales  and  diplomatic  skills. 
Travel  and  extensive  newspaper  expe¬ 
rience,  preferably  in  classifieds,  a  must. 
We  are  an  aggressive,  fast-grawing 
company  serving  the  newspaper 
classified  industry.  Competitive  salary 
and  benefits.  Respond  with  resume  and 
caver  letter,  including  salary  require¬ 
ments,  to: 

Newspaper  Relations 
North  American  ClassiFACTS,  Inc. 
2821  S.  Parker  Road,  Suite  305 
Aurora,  CO  80014 
Fox:  (303)745-1122 


PREPRESS 


THE  ORANGE  COUNTY  REGISTER  is 
seeking  an  individual  far  our  PrePress 
Systems  Department. 

Ideal  candidate  will  be  experienced  in 
Atex  IAS  ROE  and  COE;  ADGEN;  Sun- 
based  classified  pagination;  Sun-based 
architect;  and  off-online  interfacing  to 
an  Admarc  billing  system.  UNIX, 
SyBase,  Triple-I  skills  a  plus. 

Mail  your  resume:  Orange  County  Reg¬ 
ister,  Human  Resources,  625  N.  Grand 
Avenue,  Santa  Ana,  CA  92701 . 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


OPENING  FOR  Production  Manager. 
Established  newspaper  in  Central  Cali- 
farnia,  near  Sierras  &  Ocean.  Call 
Mark  at  (209)  486-5600. 


SYSTEMS  MANAGER 


APPROXIMATE  30,000  AM  daily  in 
immediate  need  of  Systems  Manager. 
The  successful  candidate  will  be  well- 
versed  in  Sauthware,  Brainworks, 
Dewars  Sys.  IV,  Vision  Data  and  Macs. 
We  offer  a  great  location,  competitive 
salary  and  top  benefits.  Send  cover  let¬ 
ter  with  resume  and  references  to  Box 
0741 8,  Editor  &  Publisher.  EOE 


NOW  ON  SALE 

1995 

Editor  &  Publisher 
International 
Year  Book 
Contact  E&P's 
Circulation  Department 
at 

(212)675-4380  I 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Foreign/Positions  Wanted  odvertteefs  must  fxe-poy. 
Effective  January  1, 1995 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-$8.20  per  line 

2  weeks-$7.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$6.35  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-$5.45  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $8.50  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  on  additional  line  in  copy. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-S4.10  per  line 

2  weeks-S3.40  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S2.86  per  line,  per  Issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.65  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $4.50  per  insettlon  for  box  service. 
Count  os  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

"BO  SMITH  is  a  sound  journalist...  and  a 
good  businessman."  -  Edmund  Arnold. 
Quadrupled  NNA's  Pub  Aux  od  soles. 
Do  you  need  a  publisher  or  sweat 
equity  investor?  (708)  262-1440. 

CIRCULATION 

PROMOTE.  GROW.  FLOURISH.  Circula¬ 
tion  Director  of  Dailies.  Phone  (415) 
487-0829.  Leave  message. 

EDITORIAL 

A  HUSTLER  BY  NATURE,  young  writer 
by  trade;  looking  to  grow  with  Zone  2, 
3,  4,  or  5  paper.  Small  biz  background 
and  interested  in  on-line  journalism.  A 
minority,  Detroit  native. 

Call  Joe  (31 3)  866-3694. 


AWARD-WINNING  reporter  with 
years  of  editing,  layout  experience 
misses  adrenaline  rush.  Zone  1,  2  pre¬ 
ferred.  Dorothy,  (609)  597-0273. 

GET  HOOKED  on  my  clips.  Enterprising 
outdoors  writer/photographer  seeks 
home  on  doily  near  mountains.  Other 
talents:  sports,  features,  books. 

Call  Will,  (216)467-8733. 

IS  QUALITY  your  top  priority?  It's  mine, 
too.  I'm  leaving  journalism  teaching  to 
resume  a  15-year  newspaper  career. 
Job  objective:  news  executive, 
ombudsman,  editorial  page  editor  or 
editorial  writer.  Bob  McConnell 
(5  1  5)292-6726orE-mail 
72604.2603@compuserve.com. 


NATION'S  BEST  YOUNG  Sportsvrriter. 
Seven  years  national  experience. 
Newspaper  or  magazine.  The  readers' 
choice.  Dave,  (41 3)  323-9742. 

NEWSMAN,  magna  cum  laude  B.A. 
English,  magna  cum  laude  B.S.  com¬ 
puter  science,  5  years  daily  experience, 
seeks  feature-writing  job.  Reply  to  Box 
07420,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROVEN  EDITOR,  1 4  years  experience. 
Ohio-based.  Desires  sports,  copy,  or 
managing  editor.  (41 9)  845-3057. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

VERSATILE  newsroom  veteran  seeks 
new  job.  Sports,  copy  editor,  wire 
editor.  19  years  with  100,000  daily. 
Call  Earl  Mishler  at  (21 9)  288-7836. 


YOUNG,  versatile  vrriter/reporter  look¬ 
ing  for  newspaper  or  publishing  job  in 
Long  Island  Area.  Hove  experience  with 
Hard  News  and  Features.  Call  Jennifer, 
(214)  240-8706. 


ZONE  2  former  Director  of  Photog¬ 
raphy  at  Big  time  trade  daily/ staff 
photographer  for  National  weekly. 
Access  to  several  Metro  areas.  Reliable, 
deadline  conscious,  can  write/edit  a 
story.  Everything  from  politics,  cuisine, 
hard  news!!  Will  take  staff/individual 
assignments.  Ab  at  (91 4)  583-61 70. 

OUTPLACEMENT 


DUE  TO  THE  MERGER  of  two  daily 
newsrooms,  one  of  the  finest  editors  in 
the  midwest  has  become  available.  For 
the  past  three  years  he  has  been  the 
editor  (or  a  40,000+  daily.  Previous  to 
this  assignment,  he  was  with  the  same 
chain  (or  17  years.  He  has  been  the  #1 
editar  (or  10  years.  He  started  in  the 
jaurnalism  field  just  after  graduating 
from  college  in  1971. 

His  last  employer  mode  it  very  clear;  if 
they  had  bought  the  competition,  this 
editor  would  hove  been  the  new  editor! 
GOOD  NEWS  has  been  asked  to  help 
this  man  find  new  employment.  If  you 
hire  him,  there  will  be  no  fee.  He  is  look¬ 
ing  for  another  editorial  position,  either 
the  #1  or  lovrer  depending  on  the  size 
of  the  paper.  He  is  also  interested  in  a 
General  Manoger/Publisher  position. 

If  interested,  please  contact: 

GOOD  NEWS 
Suite  245  North 
Alpine  Centre 
Bettendorf,  lA  52722 

Phone  (319)  359-4877 
Fox  (31 9)  359-8539 


Count  approximately  34  character$  and/or  $paces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATiONS. 

Deadiine:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time,  $100;  2  to  5  times,  $95 
6  to  13  times,  $90;  14  to  26  times  $85;  27  to  52  times  $80.  8  point  minimum  on 
display  text  set  up  by  E8iP. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  os  they  are  received. 


Name _ 

Company _ 

Address _ 

City _ 

State _ 

Zip - 

Phone _ 

Classification _ 

Authorized  Signature. 
Copy - 


Credit  Card  # -  Exp. - 

No.  of  Insertions: _ Amount  Enclosed:  $  - 

EditDrS'Publisher 

1 1  West  19th  Street.  NY,  NY  1001 1 .  (212)  675-4380.  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 
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by  Jeremy  Bagott 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

LOCKING  THE  MESSENGER  OUT 


A  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  at  a 
newspaper  in  the  Deep  South  once 
told  me  about  a  problem  his  delivery 
staff  was  having  with  people  lying  on 
country  roads  at  night. 

According  to  the  circulator,  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  repose  —  mostly  drunks  sleeping 
it  off  on  the  warm  pavement  —  were  a 
problem  for  carriers  who  often  didn’t 
see  them  in  the  pre-dawn  darkness. 

I  was  convinced  the  man  was  pulling 
my  leg  until  I  read  that  a  New  England 
pathologist  had  studied  the  phenome¬ 
non  and  wrote  about  it  in  the  Journal 
of  Forensic  Science.  On  average,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  doctor,  one  person  is 
killed  every  two  weeks  in  North  Car¬ 
olina  while  engaged  in  this  uniquely 
Southern  custom. 

And  while  the  practice  of  road- 
sleeping  has  not  made  its  way  to  the 
West  Coast,  carriers  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  are  learning  to  dodge  other  haz¬ 
ards. 

In  March,  a  subcontracted  carrier 
with  the  Los  Angeles  Times  was  beaten 
and  robbed  while  working  his  route  in 
an  area  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley 
known  to  circulators  as  the  “Bermuda 
Triangle”  —  a  three-square-mile  trian¬ 
gle  comprising  parts  of  Panorama  City 
and  Pacoima.  It  was  the  second  such 
attack  in  the  area. 

Because  of  the  assaults,  carriers  now 
work  the  territory  in  two-person  teams 
and  only  after  sunrise. 

And  although  violence  against  car¬ 
riers  —  fortunately,  still  rare  —  is  dis¬ 
turbing,  another  crime-related  problem 
is  slowly  developing  that  promises  seri¬ 
ous  implications  for  newspapers:  the 
gated  community. 

In  their  zeal  to  lock  out  street  crime, 
managers  of  communities  that  have 
gates  and  security  buildings  at  their 
entrances  all  too  often  lock  out  news¬ 
paper  delivery.  And  this  trend  seems  to 
be  growing. 

Bagott  is  a  community  representative  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times’  Locked  Building 
Program. 
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When  delivery  is  banned  inside 
these  complexes,  existing  subscribers 
must  pick  their  papers  out  of  a  pile  of 
other  newspapers  delivered  en  masse  to 
the  main  gate,  sometimes  hundreds  of 
yards  from  their  doors.  When  this  hap¬ 
pens,  subscribers  are  inconvenienced, 
thefts  occur  and  mounds  of  unclaimed 
newspapers  cause  friction  for  janitors 
and  nonsubscribers. 

In  short,  receiving  a  daily  newspaper 
becomes  a  nuisance,  and  subscribers 
quickly  desert.  At  best,  they  buy  single 
copies.  At  worst,  we  lose  them  alto¬ 
gether. 


When  access  problems  are  discov¬ 
ered  along  a  Los  Angeles  Times  route, 
the  delivery  agent  first  contacts  some¬ 
one  in  charge  at  the  complex  and  ex¬ 
plains  the  problem.  A  solution  is  some¬ 
times  as  simple  as  asking  for  a  key. 

But  if  this  fails,  a  kind  of  “locked- 
building  specialist”  is  called  in.  Part- 
ombudsman,  part-salesman,  the  locked 
building  representative  assures  proper¬ 
ty  managers  that  his  key  will  be  kept 
safe,  that  carriers  are  reliable  adults 
who  undergo  background  check  and, 
most  important,  that  the  representa¬ 
tive  is  assuming  personal  responsibility 
for  the  key  and  its  use. 

At  the  Times,  locked  building  repre¬ 
sentatives  are  also  encouraged  to  use 
premiums  —  including  everything 
from  canvas  tote  bags  to  refrigerator 
magnets. 

But  other  than  gaining  the  good  will 
of  a  few  tenants  and  some  free  goodies, 
what  does  the  property  manager  really 
stand  to  gain  by  cooperating?  From  his 
viewpoint,  not  much. 

To  be  objective,  the  Times’  locked- 


building  program  has  not  been  com¬ 
pletely  successful.  Some  owners  and 
property  managers,  who  number  in  the 
tens  of  thousands  in  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia,  insist  they  will  never  give  a  key  to 
a  newspaper,  not  under  any  circum¬ 
stances. 

And  think  about  it:  If  each  apart¬ 
ment  complex  has  an  average  of  35 
units,  then  200  uncooperative  apart¬ 
ment  managers  can  impede  delivery  to 
7,000  prospective  and  existing  sub¬ 
scribers. 

To  aggravate  matters,  many  of  these 
communities  are  located  in  the  kind  of 


advertiser-attractive  areas  that  news¬ 
papers  must  penetrate  in  order  to  sur¬ 
vive.  Advertisers  are  only  too  aware 
that  if  newspapers  can’t  breach  those 
walls,  junk  mail  can. 

Managers  frequently  give  the  follow¬ 
ing  excuses  for  not  granting  access: 

•  “If  we  give  your  newspaper  a  key, 
we’ll  have  to  give  everyone  a  key.” 

•  “I’m  not  saying  your  people  are  in¬ 
volved,  but  there  have  been  too  many 
break-ins  in  this  building  lately.” 

•  “We  don’t  even  give  UPS  a  key.” 

What  they  mean  is,  “If  we  give  you  a 

key,  you’ll  end  up  robbing  us.” 

But  since  police  reports  rarely  back 
these  statements,  it  amounts  to  pure 
and  simple  scapegoating. 

In  a  country  that  has  recently  suf¬ 
fered  the  most  deadly  terrorist  act  in 
its  history,  that  is  currently  obsessed 
with  a  gruesome  double-murder  trial, 
where  the  spectre  looms  of  renegade 
militias  roaming  the  hinterland,  the 
siege  mentality  may  soon  become  as 

(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  35) 
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It  is  vital  that  circulators  overcome  the  perception 
that  newspaper  carriers,  if  allowed  into  gated 
communities,  will  somehow  make  the 
streets  unsafe. 
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